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IN  THIS  ISSUE 

October  is  United  Nations  Month.  Perhaps  more  than  at  any 
other  time  in  its  history  the  planet's  one  truly  global  forum  needs  the 
devout  prayers  of  people  everywhere.  A  Christian  contribution  to 
such  orison  is  on  page  65.  THE  LINK  urges  the  widest  participation 
in  the  month's  U.N.  observances,  especially  U.N.  Day  on  the  24th  and 
the  UNICEF  oflFering  at  Halloween.  .  .  Despite  scoflEers,  right  or  left, 
SPACE  SPIN-OFFS  from  American  extra-terrestrial  activity  are  at 
work  in  innumerable  places,  a  reminder  that  ultimately  everything  IS 
connected  to  everything  else.  .  .  TAKING  THE  JUNGLE  OUT  OF 
THE  INDIAN  and  ON  WINGS  WITH  THE  WORD  are  companion 
pieces  which  suggest  the  enormous  commitment  and  prodigious  effort 
required  to  bring  the  Good  News  to  primitive  people.  .  .  These  are 
but  samples  of  the  good  reading  in  this  month's  LINK.  Enjoy! 
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Space  Spin-offs 


By  Joseph  J.  Doyle 


Mankind  stands  on  the  shoulders  of  giants 

THE  MAN  carelessly  put  a  cigarette  into  an  ashtray  and  went  into 
the  next  room.  His  son  ran  into  the  house.  He  hurriedly  went  to 
the  closet  to  get  his  baseball  glove.  On  the  way  back  out,  his  leg 
brushed  against  the  end  table,  the  cigarette  fell  out  of  the  ashtray, 
rolled  across  the  table,  and  fell  to  the  floor  just  beneath  the  drapes. 
Soon  there  was  an  ominous  crackling.  Flames  and  smoke  filled  the 
room.  The  house  was  ablaze.  An  alarm  was  sounded.  Fire  engines 
sped  to  the  scene. 

"Ten  more  minutes  till  blast  oflF,"  the  commentator  announced.  The 
man  turned  from  the  television,  took  a  swig  of  beer  and  nudged  his 
companion  at  the  bar.  "It  beats  me,  Jim,"  he  said.  "What  will  this 
be  —  the  fourth  or  fifth  time  we've  gone  to  the  moon?  Bilhons  of 
dollars!  Billions  —  for  what?" 

The  man  carelessly  put  a  cigarette  into  an  ashtray  and  went  into 
the  next  room.  His  son  ran  into  the  house.  He  hurriedly  went  to  the 
closet  to  get  his  baseball  glove.  On  the  way  back  out,  his  leg  brushed 
against  the  end  table,  the  cigarette  fell  out  of  the  ashtray,  rolled 
across  the  table,  and  fell  to  the  floor  just  beneath  the  drapes.  The 
cigarette  burned  for  a  while  and  then  died  out. 

The  methods  used  for  testing  materials  to  fireproof  the  Apollo 
Spacecraft  have  produced  safer  draperies  as  well  as  safer  upholstery 
and  mattresses. 


A  MAN  lies  in  a  hospital  room.  He  is  unable  to  move.  Only  his 
eyes  flicker  back  and  forth  looking  for  a  nurse  who  isnt  there. 

"Seven  more  minutes  before  they  blast  oflF,  Emily,"  said  the 
woman.  "Don't  you  want  to  watch  it?" 

"Im  bored  with  the  whole  bit,"  Emily  answered  from  the  kitchen. 
"They  should  be  worrying  about  problems  right  here  on  earth  in- 
stead of  worrying  about  the  moon." 

A  man  lies  in  a  hospital  room.  He  is  unable  to  move.  There  is  a 
device  where  small  light  sources  are  mounted  on  one  end  of  the 
glasses  he  wears.  Threads  of  light  bounce  into  his  eyes.  The  light 
records  the  difference  between  the  whites  of  his  eyes  and  the  pupils. 
When  the  beam  of  light  registers  a  pre-arranged  code  of  pupil  move- 
ment, electronic  circuits  are  switched  on.  These  switches  activate 
different  mechanical  motions  according  to  the  signals  they  receive 
from  the  man.  A  robot-like  vehicle  starts  to  move.  It  brings  the  man 
a  drink  of  water  and  holds  it  for  him  as  he  drinks  through  a  straw. 

While  working  on  the  Apollo  project,  scientists  envisioned  a  time 
when  astronauts  might  become  immobile.  They  designed  an  electronic 
circuit  that  could  be  activated  by  simply  moving  one's  eyes. 

THE  DOCTOR  looked  at  the  X  rays  of  the  mans  brain.  If  only  the 
blood  vessels  were  clearer,  he  thought.  If  only  he  could  see  .  .  . 

"Five  minutes  and  counting,"  Walter  Cronkite's  voice  blared  from 
the  TV  set. 

"Tommy,  turn  that  down.  Don't  you  see  your  father  is  trying  to 
talk  on  the  phone?"  There  they  go  again,  thought  the  mother,  spend- 
ing more  of  the  taxpayer's  money  on  sending  a  man  to  the  moon 
when  they  should  be  establishing  some  sort  of  national  health 
program  with  all  that  money. 

The  doctor  looked  at  the  X  rays  of  the  man's  brain.  The  blood 
vessels  stood  out  as  clearly  as  the  lines  on  an  architectural  drawing 
It  was  plain  to  see  the  patient's  problem,  he  thought. 

The  computer  techniques  that  were  used  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  photos  of  Mars  and  the  moon  which  were  shot  from  space- 
craft have  been  refined  and  applied  to  make  medical  X  rays  much 
more  revealing. 

THE  WINDS  are  blowing  viciously,  over  a  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
A  woman  is  lifted  off  her  feet  and  slammed  against  a  concrete 
wall.  A  house  is  ripped  apart.  It  crumbles  down  and  crushes  an  entire 
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family.  A  car  is  blown  off  the  road;  another  family  is  wiped  out. 

Raucous  sounds  fill  the  air.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  kids  are 
grooving  to  the  music  at  the  rock  festival.  The  TV  newsman  sticks 
a  microphone  in  front  of  one  of  the  gyrating  youngsters.  "What  do 
you  think  about  space  exploration  —  about  sending  men  to  the  moon 
like  they're  doing  today?" 

"I  can't  relate  to  it,  man.  You  know.  I  don't  groove  on  that  kind 
of  nonsense.  This  here,  you  know.  This  is  my  thing.  Those  space 
dudes  ought  to  get  their  own  house  in  order  though,  before  they  go 
messing  up  the  moon.  Can  you  dig  it?" 

The  winds  are  blowing  viciously,  over  a  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
There  is  a  strange  vacuity  about  the  town.  A  house  is  ripped  apart 
and  crumbles  to  the  ground.  A  parked  car  is  blown  off  the  road.  It 
tumbles  down  an  embankment  and  explodes.  The  sound  is  deafen- 
ing, but  there  are  no  human  ears  in  the  town  to  hear  it. 

Satellite  pictures  have  enabled  scientists  to  predict  accurately  the 
course  of  hurricanes.  Early  evacuations  of  threatened  populations 
have  saved  many  lives. 

AMAJsI  doubles  over  in  pain.  He  clutches  his  chest  as  he  falls. 
An  ambulance  rushes  him  to  the  hospital.  He  is  pushed  into  the 
emergency  room  where  information  on  the  case  is  given  to  the  doctor 
on  duty.  The  emergency  room  team  is  ready  to  swing  into  action, 
but  the  mans  heart  stops  beating  before  they  can  get  started.  At- 
tempts to  stimulate  the  heart  back  into  action  fail. 

"Four  minutes  and  counting.  All  systems  are  go,"  the  news  com- 
mentator took  a  sip  of  water  and  glanced  at  his  notes.  "The  moon 
landing  site  is  called  Tycho.  The  astronauts  will  spend  about  seventy 
hours  there.  They  will  test  the  Vover'  vehicle  and  venture  as  far  as 
ten  miles  away  from  the  landing  site.  NASA  estimates  exploration 
of  this  highland  crater  could  reveal  .  .  ." 

The  man  clicked  the  television  oflF.  "Come  on,  fellows.  What  do 
you  guys  want  to  do,  play  cards,  or  watch  the  blast-off?  We've  seen 
it  all  before.  More  government  contracts  for  the  big  corporations, 
that's  all  it  is.  Your  deal,  Charlie." 

A  man  doubles  over  in  pain.  He  clutches  his  chest  as  he  falls.  He 
is  put  into  an  ambulance  where  his  chest  is  sprayed  and  tiny  electrodes 
are  attached  to  his  skin.  While  the  ambulance  speeds  through  the 
streets,  the  patient's  conditions  are  radioed  through  the  electrodes  on 
his  skin  to  the  emergency  room  at  the  hospital.  The  attending  doctor 


and  his  team  are  waiting  when  the  man  arrives.  Since  they  are 
familiar  with  his  condition,  they  immediately  swing  into  action.  Vital 
time  has  been  saved.  The  man  lives. 

In  order  to  monitor  the  pulse  of  other  bodily  functions  of  the 
astronauts  during  the  space  flight,  a  strong  adhesive,  instantly  drying 
spray  was  developed  to  hold  minute  sensors  to  their  bodies. 

rp^HE  WOMAN  feels  nauseous.  She  thinks  she  has  an  ulcer.  She 
-^  has  been  meaning  to  go  to  the  hospital  to  see  'just  what  is  the 
matter,  but  she  does  not  have  the  time.  With  the  kids  and  every- 
thing .  .  . 

"Three  minutes  counting." 

The  internist  gives  a  man  a  miniature  TV  camera  to  swallow.  From 
the  pictures  transmitted,  a  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  of  an  ulcer 
or  other  stomach  ailments. 

NASA  perfected  a  light,  miniature  TV  camera  for  use  in  the 
confined  quarters  of  a  spacecraft. 

WITH  THE  growing  problem  of  pollution  reaching  catastrophic 
proportions  today,  it  bogs  the  mind  that  we  do  not  make 
ecology  our  number  one  priority,"  said  the  congressman. 

Scientists  project  that  factories  which  might  be  built  where  the 
harmful  effects  of  gravity  are  less  than  they  are  here  on  earth  could 
produce  nearly  perfect  lenses  for  glasses,  telescopes,  and  cameras. 
Construction  materials  with  the  durability  of  steel  and  the  weight  of 
plastic  could  also  be  developed  in  a  gravity-free  environment. 

"Millions  of  people  in  the  world  go  to  bed  hungry  every  night," 
said  the  professor,  "and  we  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  put  two 
men  on  the  moon." 

Topography  shots  of  the  earth,  photographed  from  satellites, 
are  being  used  to  find  new  sources  of  food,  for  planning  irrigation 
projects,  and  for  the  early  discovery  of  certain  crop  diseases. 

"Our  first  concern  should  be  the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of 
senior  citizens  in  this  country,"  said  the  candidate. 

A  meter  was  designed  to  record  the  condition  of  the  astronauts* 
bones  after  they  had  been  subjected  to  lengthy  periods  of  weight- 
lessness. It  is  now  being  used  to  gather  information  on  brittle  bones 
in  elderly  people. 

It  is  likely  that  a  device  employed  to  teach  astronauts  to  walk  in 
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environments  with  lower  gravities  will  help  the   crippled   and   the 
old  with  ambulatory  problems. 

The  physics  professor  glanced  at  his  notes.  He  was  near  the  end 
of  his  talk. 

"This  allows  one  nurse  to  monitor  many  patients  from  one  point 
by  just  watching  the  screen  and  checking  alarms  which  are  triggered 
when  something  is  wrong  with  the  patient's  heartbeat,  respiration, 
and  blood  pressure. 

"So  we  can  see  that  the  advances  made  in  computer  technology, 
the  fantastic  innovations  in  communications,  and  the  progress  in  the 
medical  field  can  largely  be  attributed  to  the  space  program's  spin- 
offs. 

"But  the  principal  impetus  for  space  exploration  lies  within  the 
nature  of  man  himself.  His  quest  for  knowledge.  His  quest  to  dis- 
cover the  unknown.  For  with  each  fact  learned,  with  each  new  bit 
of  knowledge  gathered,  man  becomes  more  secure  in  his  own  imi- 
verse. 

"I  would  like  to  close  with  a  quote  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  you 
to  think  about.  His  contemporaries  were  amazed  at  this  great  man's 
knowledge  and  foresight.  Commenting  on  his  achievements,  Newton 
said,  'If  I  seem  to  see  farther  than  other  men,  it  is  because  I  am 
standing  on  the  shoulders  of  giants.' " 

"11,  10,  9,  —  the  engines  are  on  —  5,  4,  3,  2,  1,  zero.  Lift-off. 
We  have  a  Hft-off!" 

The  powerful  thrust  shook  the  ground  and  sent  the  spacecraft 
hurling  toward  the  heavens.  A  great  many  men  were  responsible 
for  this  moment.  And  a  great  many  men  in  future  ages  will  stand 
on  the  shoulders  of  these  giants. 


OBEDIENCE 

Obedience  is  not  the  mark  of  a  slave  —  it  is  an  important  quality 
in  leadership.  The  gjreat  leaders  of  this  world  have  not  been  their 
own  masters;  they  arose  and  followed  someone  higher  up,  and  thereby 
became  the  g^reater.  Obedience  is  a  gateway  to  power.  Our  physical 
health  depends  upon  obeying  the  laws  of  our  physical  nature.  Strength 
of  character  issues  from  obedience  to  the  decree  of  conscience.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  commanding  hold  on  life,  we  must  be  subject  to  a 
will  higher  than  our  own. 


Taking  the  Jungle 
Out  of  the  Indian 


By  C.  Winn  Upchurch 


WHEN  missionaries  were  pio- 
neering among  natives  of  the 
South  Seas  around  the  turn  of 
the  century,  skepticism  was  often 
voiced  about  the  mission  workers 
"interfering  with  the  happy,  serene 
Uves  of  primitive  people." 

One  of  the  popular  yams  of  the 
day  told  of  missionaries  putting 
gowns  on  native  women  on  one 
Pacific  isle.  Came  a  heavy  down- 
pour, so  the  story  went,  and  the 
mission  ladies  were  horrified  to  see 
the  native  women  pull  gowns  over 
their  heads  while  they  scurried  for 
shelter. 

Fact  or  fiction,  the  story  usually 
drew  laughter  and  kept  alive  the 
myth    that    primitive     people     live 


idyllic  fives.  It's  only  in  recent  years, 
since  the  advent  of  television  and 
its  travel-adventure  documentaries, 
and  slide  presentations  by  mission- 
aries themselves,  that  the  public  has 
become  aware  that  primitive  people 
five  anything  but  carefree  lives  of 
idylfic  bliss. 

Carefree? 

Missionary  Carolyn  Bradshaw  was 
awakened  by  a  knock  on  the  door  of 
the  Unevangefized  Fields  Mission 
children's  hospital  she  heads  in  the 
interior  of  Haiti. 

Opening  the  door  she  was  con- 
fronted by  a  gaunt  Haitian  holding 
in  his  arms  a  bundle  of  flesh  and 
bones     that    on     closer     inspection 


Mr.  Upchurch  is  a  freelancer  who  lives  at  1921 — 18th  Avenue,  N., 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  33713 
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Before  the  WycliflEe  Bible  Translators  won  the  trust  and  friendship  of  the 
Machiguenga  Indians  of  Peru,  the  Machiguengas  were  known  as  "killers." 
The  Wycliffes  learned  that  this  reputation  was  unjustly  brought  about 
by  greedy  white  men  who  exploited  and  cheated  them.  Note  the  gentle 
look  on  the  face  of  this  Machiguenga  chief  who  now,  thanks  to  the 
Wycliffes,  can  read,  in  his  own  language,  the  word  of  God. 
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turned  out  to  be  a  small  girl  of  about 
five  years  of  age. 

The  tot  was  dying  of  starvation. 
When  Miss  Bradshaw  asked  the 
father  from  whence  he  had  come 
with  his  pitiful  biu'den,  he  pointed 
to  a  distant  mountain  and  mentioned 
a  certain  village. 

In  order  to  have  reached  her 
compound  at  that  hour  Miss  Brad- 
shaw knew  that  this  devoted  father 
had  walked  all  day  and  half  the 
night  carrying  his  daughter  in  his 
arms.   Carefree  children   of  nature? 

In  Haiti  the  average  national  per 
capita  income  is  $65.00  a  year.  If  a 
drought  does  not  destroy  the 
Haitians'  meager  crop  of  corn,  a 
hurricane  may.  Besides,  the  soil  is 
so  poor  from  generations  of  chopping 
down  trees  to  make  charcoal,  hardly 
anything  nutritional  will  grow. 

In  the  mountains  of  Panama  live 
an  estimated  10,000  Guayami  In- 
dians who,  like  their  counterparts 
in  Haiti,  suffer  periodic  spells  of 
starvation  due  to  droughts  which 
occur  between  their  com  and  bean 
crops. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is 
the  small  Panamanian  village  of 
Tole.  There  is  a  bus  that  connects 
that  hamlet  with  David,  Panama's 
second  largest  city,  eighty  miles  to 
the  north. 

Guaymis  come  down  from  their 
mountaintop  homes,  in  eight-hour 
journeys  over  dangerous  trails,  to 
reach  Tole  where  they  can  trade 
their  vegetables  or  hand-woven  bags 
made  of  hemp  cord  for  food  and 
clothing. 

Some  hitch  rides  to  David.  Many 
will  return  to  their  mountain  homes 


with  homeless  dogs  they  have 
rescued  from  the  gutters  of  David. 

A  newcomer  remarked  to  New 
Tribes  Missionary  Eleanor  Larsen, 
who  has  worked  among  the  Guaymis 
for  twenty-five  years,  how  thought- 
ful it  is  that  the  Indians  show  com- 
passion for  the  mongrel  dogs. 

Miss  Larsen  revealed  that  it 
wasn't  compassion  but  self-preserva- 
tion that  prompts  the  mountain 
Indians  to  rescue  the  homeless  dogs. 

"They  fatten  them  up  on  com 
when  it  is  plentiful  and  should  a 
drought  come  and  there's  no  food 
left  in  the  hut,  they'll  roast  the 
dogs,"  she  said. 

Cats  and  dogs  as  pets  are  un- 
known in  countries  where  there  is 
famine,  save  for  those  owned  by 
foreigners  who  guard  them  behind 
their  walled  compounds. 

There  is  one  exception  —  Guate- 
mala. Cats  you  don't  see  in  this 
mountainous  coimtry,  but  dogs  are 
everywhere  and  they're  all  well  fed. 
That's  because  the  Indians  in  Guate- 
mala believe  that  when  they  die, 
dogs  will  lead  them  across  the 
great  river  to  a  Hfe  hereafter. 

WycliflFe  Bible  Translators  — 
Missionary  Linguists 

WycliflFe  Bible  Translators,  those 
brave  linguists  who  venture  among 
once  fierce  tribes  in  remote  regions 
of  the  world,  will  quickly  explode 
the  myth  of  primitive  people  living 
lives  of  idylhc  happiness. 

Harold  Davis,  who,  with  his  wife, 
Pat,  and  their  two  small  children, 
live  with  the  Machiguenga  Indians 
deep  in  the  jungles  of  Peru,  had  this 
to  say  about  the  myth. 
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Happy,  idyllic  lives?  .  .  .  Life  is  harsh  for  primitive  people,  and  nowhere 
is  this  more  evident  than  in  poverty-stricken  Haiti.  These  Haitian  children 
are  being  treated  in  the  American  missionary  compound  known  as  the 
House  of  Hope,  for  Pott's  Disease,  TB  of  the  bones,  which  afflicts  many 
children  in  Haiti.  The  tots  seated  at  the  table  are  malnutrition  victims 
who  look   and   act  like  little  old   people   until   cured   by   iron   tablets. 


"Folks  who  say  why  force  civiliza- 
tion on  primitive  people?*  have  ob- 
viously been  no  closer  to  them  than 
movie  screens. 

"If  they  could  sit  down  with 
jungle  Indians,  as  Pat  and  I  do,  and 
hear  them  tell  in  their  own  tongue 
the  woes  that  liaunt  them  through 
witchcraft,  superstitions,  fear  and 
strife;  listen  to  mothers  tell  of  being 
forced  to  strangle  their  newborn 
babies  because  of  an  evil  omen;  see 
old  folks  being  abandoned  to  die 
because  they  had  become  a  burden; 
or  sense  the  hatreds  bred  in  them 
by  generations  of  white  men  who 
took  advantage  of  their  ignorance  to 


exploit  them,  steal  their  lands, 
ravage  their  women  and  ruthlessly 
shoot  them  down  —  well,  they 
might  just  change  their  minds  about 
Indians  Hving  hves  of  idylUc  bliss." 

The  Wycliffes'  aim  is  to  "take 
the  jungle  from  the  Indian  —  not 
the  Indian  from  the  jungle." 

When  not  busy  deciphering  the 
strange  language  of  primitive  In- 
dians in  Peru,  and  other  remote 
regions  of  the  world,  the  WycliJBFe 
Translators  combat  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  malaria  —  or  any  of 
a  number  of  diseases  rarely  seen  in 
modem  urban  society. 

There    are    some    forty    Wycliffe 
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Jungle  Child.  .  .  .  This  Machig^enga  Indian  boy  of  Peru  has  the  typical 
bloated  look  of  malnutrition  caused  by  living  in  a  region  ivhich  offers  few 
foods  of  real  nutritional  value.  Iron  tablets,  supplied  by  missionaries, 
often  can  cure  this  common  ailment  of  jungle  children. 
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couples  —  man  and  wife  teams,  or 
two  women  —  living  among  some 
of  the  estimated  100,000  tribesmen 
spread  over  a  quarter  million  square 
jungle  miles  in  Peru. 

In  addition  to  the  ccmimon  ail- 
ments these  dedicated  men  and 
women  combat,  they  also  may  treat 
pernicious  intestinal  parasites  or  a 
dreadful  jungle  ailment  known  as 
leishmaniasis  which  begins  with  the 
bite  of  a  tiny  sand  flea  and  ends  by 


destroying  the  victim's  nose  and 
throat  passages  so  he  literally  starves 
to  death. 

Happy,  carefree  children  of  na- 
ture .  .  .  living  rapturous  Hves  of 
idyllic  bhss? 

Hardly.  But  there  is  hope  for  a 
great  many  of  the  world's  forgotten 
people  because  of  the  unselfish  dedi- 
cation of  missionaries  of  many 
denominations  who  are  rebuilding 
their  broken  Hves. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Matt.  25:31-46 

1.  Do  you  agree  that  the  notion  of  the  "happy  savage"  is  a  myth? 

2.  The  *1aw  of  the  jungle,"  survival  —  these  bespeak  another  kind 
of  warfare.  Are  they  still  present  in  what  we  call  "civilization"? 

3.  When  you  oome  down  to  it,  is  savagery  first  a  thing  of  the  mind 
and  spirit? 

4.  Suggested  reading:  The  Validity  of  the  Christian  Mission,  by 
Elton  Trueblood.  (Harper  &  Row,  49  E.  33rd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10016,  113  pages,  $2.95,  cloth). 
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On  Wings  With 

the  Word 


By  Worth  C.  Grant 


IN  THE  aviation  world  of  the  747 
Jumbo  Jet  and  the  SST  Con- 
corde, the  thirty-five  plane  fleet  of 
the  Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  called 
JAARS  (Jungle  Aviation  and  Radio 
Service)  is  definitely  not  big-time, 
especially  since  these  thirty-five 
planes  are  Helio  couriers,  designed 
for  short  take-oflF  and  landing. 

To  the  2,500  Wycliffe  people  who 
are  now  translating  God's  Word  into 
more  than  500  languages  throughout 
the  world,  these  airplanes  and  their 
pilots  play  a  most  vital  part  in  the 
effort  to  complete  the  task  of  trans- 
lating the  Bible  into  the  more  than 
2,000  languages  which  as  yet  do 
not  have  it. 

"Jungle  Aviation"  is  the  name  of 
the  game.  The  landing  strips  are 
usually  very  tiny  strips  hacked  out 
of  banana  groves  or  carved  along 
some  mountain  ridge  and  are  often 
less  than  600  feet  long. 

The  work  is  hazardous,  and  the 
pay  is  poor,   but  the   challenge  of 


a  diflBcult  task  with  tremendous 
spiritual  rewards  is  producing  a 
steady  flow  of  volunteers. 

During  the  fifteen  years  usually 
required  to  learn  a  tribal  language 
and  complete  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  only  link  the 
translators  have  with  the  outside 
world  is  through  their  tv/o-way 
radios  and  the  JAARS  pilots,  sixty 
of  whom  fly  the  thirty-five  planes 
which  make  up  the  "Wycliffe  air 
force,"  and  bring  supplies  of  food 
and  medicine  to  the  translators'  ad- 
vance base. 

Exacting  Requirements 

Each  recruit  must  have  a  commer- 
cial pilot's  license,  400  hours  flying 
time,  a  current  FAA  second-class 
physical,  and  an  air  frame  and 
power  plant  mechanic's  Hcense.  Be- 
yond this,  he  must  be  a  committed 
Christian  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bible  and  have  received 
a  firm  call  to  the  task  of  sharing 


Mr.  Grant  is  the  Area  Representative  for  Wycliffe  Bibl^  Translators, 
Inc.,  8201— 16th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20910 
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Coining  in  for  a  landing  deep  in  the  jungle  in  Peru. 
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Constant  work  is  needed  to  keep  the  planes  flying 
record  of  zero  air  fatalities  in  the  service  of  God. 


and  to  maintain  the 


God's  love  with  some  of  the  most 
primitive  peoples  on  the  earth. 

The  challenge  of  this  work,  which 
JAARS  executive  director,  Harold 
Goodall,  says  is  "too  dangerous  for 
any  amount  of  money,"  is  neverthe- 
less bringing  in  an  encouraging 
number  of  recruits,  eighteen  already 
this  year. 

Many  a  JAARS  flight  is  a  mercy 
mission  —  bringing  emergency 
medical  assistance  to  someone  who 
otherwise  might  die.  Every  Wycliff^e 
translator  is  trained  to  give  basic 
lay  medical  care,  and  this  has 
proven  to  be  an  invaluable  door 
opener  for  their  admittance  and 
acceptance   in   hostile   jungle   areas, 
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many  never  before  visited  by  a  white 
man. 

Across  the  thirty-five  years  of 
Wychffe's  history  the  translators 
have  pressed  toward  the  completion 
of  the  goal  of  their  founder, 
W.  Cameron  Townsend,  expressed 
in  these  words:  "To  foi'ward  the 
task  of  propagating  the  gospel  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  putting  the 
Word  of  God  into  all  the  tribal 
tongues  of  earth  in  which  it  does 
not  yet  exist."  Today,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  task  is  not  as  far  away 
as  it  once  was,  although  at  least 
2,000  unwritten  languages  still  re- 
main to  be  translated.  The  year 
1985  looms  large  in  WycliflFe's  future 


Support  personnel,  uncelebrated  but  indispensable,  perform  vital  communi- 
cations work   to  assist  Bible  translators   and   missionaries. 


planning,  for  by  this  year  it  is  hoped 
that  translators  can  be  placed  in 
every  tribal  group  and  that  by  the 
year  2,000  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  will  have  been  completed 
in  each  of  these  languages.  At  least 
5,000  additional  translators  will  be 
needed  to  get  this   task  underway. 

Three-Faceted  Program 

WycliflFe's  work  is  carried  out 
through  three  international  organi- 
zations: Wy cliff e  Bible  Translators, 
Incorporated,  The  Summer  Institute 
of  Linguistics,  and  the  Jungle 
Aviation  and  Radio  Service.  SIL 
is  the  scientific  and  scholarly  arm 
of  WBT,  and  JAARS  its  support  and 


service  arm.  Through  the  linguistic 
courses  offered  on  four  university 
campuses,  SIL  has  trained  more 
than  12,000  students,  including  Wy- 
cliffe  translators,  in  the  science  of 
descriptive  linguistics,  and  is  world- 
renowned  for  its  contribution  in  this 
field   of  scholarly  endeavor. 

WyclifiFe  Associates  is  another  sub- 
sidiary organization  of  Christian 
laymen  from  all  walks  of  life,  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  Wycliffe  Bible 
Translators,  and  is  making  a  tre- 
mendous contribution  through  fund- 
raising  dinners  which  help  to  pay 
for  aviation  projects,  such  as  the 
Pittsburgh-Nigeria  Friendship  Plane 
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Missionary-pilot  receives  a  hearty  welcome  from  excited  villagers  at  advance 
base. 


recently  dedicated  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  Wycliffe  Associates 
assists  translators,  pilots,  and  all 
other  support  personnel  in  a  variety 
of  other  ways.  They  also  sponsor 
tours  of  laymen  to  visit  various 
Wycli£Fe  translation  projects  in 
Mexico  and  South  America.  There 
are  now  approximately  6,000  Wy- 
cliffe Associates  in  seventy  chapters 
in  the  United  States. 

Wycliffe  Bible  Translators  is  a 
nonsectarian  organization  and  does 
not  establish  churches  in  the  mission 
field,  but  works  in  close  cooopera- 
tion  with  all  evangehcal  mission 
groups  into  whose  hands  they  are 
happy  to  commit  the  task  of  church 
building  and  administration. 
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Realizing  that  a  Bible  translation, 
no  matter  how  well  done,  is  of 
no  use  unless  people  are  able  to  read 
it,  Wycliffe  Translators  carry  on 
extensive  literacy  programs.  Not  a 
small  part  of  their  translation  output 
is  in  the  form  of  primers  and  books 
on  health  and  agriculture. 

Committed  to  the  proposition  that 
no  language  speaks  to  a  man's  soul 
as  intimately,  intelligently,  and 
effectively  as  does  his  own  mother 
tongue,  Wycliffe  Translators  press  on 
toward  the  completion  of  their  task 
by  entering  upon  a  new  language  on 
an  average  of  every  thirteen  days. 


Risks  —  and  Rewards 

Both  the  risks   and 


rewards   are 


great  in  any  worthwhile  endeavor, 
and  this  is  true  of  the  Wychffe  Bible 
Translators  and  its  air  arm,  Jungle 
Aviation  and  Radio  Service. 

Recently,  the  Steinkraus  family  — 
father,  mother,  and  two  children 
—  serving  as  Wy cliff e  Translators 
deep  in  the  jungle  of  New  Guinea, 
were  killed  when  their  home  was 
covered  by  a  landslide. 

The  rewards  are  to  be  found  in 
the  conversion  to  Christ  which  trans- 
forms savages  into  citizens  and 
which  results  from  the  painstaking 
translation  of  God's  Word,  together 
with  loving  concern  for  human 
suffering  and  need  expressed  in  the 
form  of  medical  and  literacy  work. 

In  1956,  five  missionaries  were 
killed  in  the  jungles  of  Ecuador  by 


a  group  of  savage  Auca  Indians. 
One  of  the  five  was  Nate  Saint, 
brother  of  Wycliffe  Translator, 
Rachel  Saint,  who  determined  to 
reach  her  brother's  murderers  with 
the  message  of  the  Bible.  On 
February  22,  1971,  on  the  NBC 
"Today  Show,"  Rachel  was  the 
guest  of  Hugh  Downs.  With  her  was 
Akio,  one  of  her  brother's  slayers 
who  is  now  a  devout  Christian. 

Rachel  Saint  introduced  Akio  to 
the  millions  of  viewers  in  the  same 
manner  as  she  had  to  the  throngs 
who  attended  more  than  twenty 
rallies  held  throughout  the  United 
States,  in  the  words  "This  is  Akio, 
one  of  the  men  who  were  involved 
in  the  murder  of  my  brother,  but 
he  is  now  my  brother  in  Christ." 


Editor's  Note:    Anyone  seeking  further  information  on   how  to   be- 
come involved  with  Wycliffe  or  JAARS  may  write  to: 

Wychffe  Bible  Translators,  Inc.    (Headquarters) 

P.O.  Box  1960 

Santa  Ana,  Cahf.  92702 

Wycliffe  Bible  Translators,  Inc.  (Area  Office) 
2109  E  Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20037 

Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  1  Cor.  14 

1.  The  only  thing  to  do  with  "good  news"  is  to  share  it.  The  effort 
to  put  the  Gospel  into  every  known  tongue  is  staggering  as  a 
concept,  let  alone  an  operational  project.  Why,  do  you  suppose, 
no  other  rehgion  in  human  history,  apart  from  Christianity,  has 
ever  addressed  itself  seriously  to  this  undertaking? 

2.  To  get  the  work  of  translation  done,  a  team  operation  is  essential. 
Many  skills  are  needed.  Money  is  needed.  Most  of  all,  perhaps, 
commitment  is  needed.  Where  does  this  come  from? 

3.  Who  was  John  Wycliffe? 
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Behind  the  Headlines 


By  Doris  A.  Wells 


Surprising  happenings  when  Linda's  plane  flight  is  cancelled 


ALL  OVERSEAS  planes  canceled 
until  further  notice!  Requisi- 
tioned for  returning  refugees  to 
Bangladesh,"  came  over  the  loud- 
speaker at  the  Madras  Airport. 

Linda  Famsworth  opened  her 
smart  navy  blue  travel  purse  and 
fumbled  for  a  small  red  notebook. 
Her  mother  had  insisted  that  she 
take  Aunt  Jane's  address  and  visit 
her.  Now  with  time  on  her  hands 
she'd  have  no  further  excuse.  It 
would  be  a  bore  to  spend  a  week  or 
two  in  an  Indian  village  with  a  dull 
missionary  instead  of  buying  cameos 
in  Naples.  Why  had  she  stopped  in 
this  war-torn  nation? 

After  making  inquiries  about 
buses  to  Thaioor,  she  hailed  a  cycle 
rickshaw  and  headed  for  the  local 
terminal.  The  bus  was  about  to  leave 
when   she   chmbed   aboard,    tucked 
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her  suitcase  under  the  back  seat, 
and  squeezed  in  between  two 
Indian  women  chattering  in  their 
native  tongue.  Tying  a  gay  printed 
scarf  over  her  long  blonde  hair,  she 
opened  the  latest  Agatha  Christie 
mystery  purchased  for  the  trip  back 
to  New  York. 

As  they  rolled  along  the  macadam 
road  shaded  by  an  arch  of  tama- 
rind trees,  Linda  tried  to  recall  her 
mother's  chum  who  had  visited 
them  when  her  father  was  stationed 
in  Germany.  She  remembered  the 
blue  glass  bangles  her  aunt  had 
brought  her  from  India.  In  Sunday 
school  Linda  had  heard  of  mission- 
aries who  went  to  the  far  comers  of 
the  world  to  preach  the  gospel  but, 
since  she  had  become  a  buyer  for  a 
fashionable  New  York  boutique,  she 
had    lost    touch    with    the    church. 


Making  her  way  in  the  business 
world  took  all  of  her  energy.  She 
had  a  suitcase  full  of  jade,  ivory, 
and  silver  collected  on  this  first  trip 
to  the  Far  East. 

At  an  intermediate  bus  stop 
vendors  came  by  with  headloads  of 
plantains  and  oranges.  She  bar- 
gained for  two  of  each  to  satisfy  her 
hunger  and  thirst  as  she  had  been 
warned  about  drinking  unboiled 
water  in  the  tropics. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when  the 
driver  called  "Thaioor"  as  he 
brought  the  bus  to  a  bimiping  halt. 
Linda  uncurled  her  cramped  legs 
from  bundles  bulging  with  rice  and 
vegetables  belonging  to  her  fellow 


passengers.  Moving  slowly,  she 
stepped  over  children  on  the  floor 
making  her  way  down  the  back 
steps. 

A  short  Indian  man  in  spotless 
khaki  shirt  and  shorts  came  up  to 
her  with  a  note. 

"Are  you  Miss  Famsworth?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  said  Linda  delighted  that 
her  telegram  had  arrived  in  time. 

"Please  come  this  way.  TU  carry 
your  luggage.  Miss  Smith  is  teach- 
ing a  class  and  couldn't  come  to 
meet  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Linda  climb- 
ing into  the  front  seat  of  the  Willys 
jeep.   Opening  the  letter  she  read: 
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Dear  Linda:  What  a  delightful  sur- 
prise! Come  and  stay  as  long  as  you 
can.  Muthu  will  bring  you  to  the 
bungalow  and  I'll  be  ready  for  tea 
by  the  time  you  arrive.  Aunt  Jane 

"Does  Miss  Smith  have  many  vis- 
itors?" asked  Linda  thinking  it  must 
Ibe  very  lonely  in  this  distant  town. 

"Yes,  masses  of  them.  She  is  a 
very  kind,  hospitable  person.  I'll 
never  forget  the  day  I  first  savi^  her. 
When  Rangoon  fell  during  the  sec- 
ond World  War,  my  family  and  I 
w^alked,  out  of  Bumna.  From  Cal- 
cutta the  government  gave  us  passes 
on  the  train,  but  my  father  died  of 
exhaustion  vv^hen  we  reached  Mad- 
ras. I  was  five  years  old  and  re- 
member when  we  arrived  here  — 
tired,  dirty,  and  destitute." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  come 
here?"  asked  Linda. 

"My  mother's  sister,  our  only  rela- 
tive in  India,  was  a  teacher  in  the 
Mission  Industrial  School.  Miss 
Smith  gave  us  hot  soup,  found  us 
clothing,  and  my  mother  a  job  in 
the  local  Baby  Welfare  Center.  My 
brother,  sister,  and  I  were  sent  to 
the  local  schools. 

"When  I  finished  high  school, 
Miss  Smith  sent  me  to  the  Mission 
Industrial  School  to  learn  how  to 
drive  cars  and  buses  so  I  could  get 
a  job  to  help  support  my  family. 
Now  I  am  working  for  her  driving 
the  jeep  to  villages,  caring  for  the 
electric  pump  for  irrigating  the 
fields,  and  doing  odd  jobs.  I  only 
hope  the  Bangladesh  refugees  will 
find  people  like  Miss  Smith  to  help 
them  recover  from  the  horrors  of 
war." 


"I  trust  they'll  become  as  well- 
rehabilitated  as  you  have.  Is  this 
where  Miss  Smith  lives?"  asked 
Linda  as  they  turned  into  a  walled 
compound. 

"Yes,  we're  here,"  said  Muthu 
after  he  closed  the  iron  gate.  "We 
have  to  keep  the  stray  animals  out 
of  our  fields." 

TO  ONE  side  Linda  saw  lush 
green  rice  fields,  and  vegetable 
gardens.  At  the  end  of  the  drive 
beside  a  spreading  banyan  tree  stood 
a  small  whitewashed  house  with  a 
red-tiled  roof.  The  front  porch  was 
lined  with  pots  of  snowy  chrysan- 
themums and  red  poinsettias.  As  the 
door  opened  an  erect,  white-haired 
woman  called,  "Welcome,  Linda.  I'm 
so  glad  you  could  make  it.  Your 
mother  wrote  she  had  given  you 
my  address." 

"Aunt  Jane  —  what  a  beautiful 
spot!  I  never  dreamed  rural  India 
could  be  so  lovely.  It  is  fresh  and 
cool  after  that  crowded  bus." 

"Come  and  wash  up.  Tea  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  minutes,"  said  her 
hostess  leading  Linda  to  a  small 
guest  room  off  the  main  living  and 
dining  room. 

After  a  quick  pour  bath  with  hot 
water  which  she  found  in  a  padded 
bamboo  basket,  and  a  change  to  a 
cotton  dress,  Linda  felt  refreshed 
and  ready  for  a  cup  of  tea.  Sitting 
in  a  carved  rosewood  chair  across 
the  table  from  her  aunt,  she  opened 
a  linen  napkin  beside  her  plate.  A 
"Where  do  you  get  these  lovely  " 
embroidered   serviettes?" 

"We  teach  sewing  in  our  school. 
You  must  come  with  me  on  my  ex- 
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tension  tour  of  the  villages  tomorrow. 
I  have  an  order  for  one  hundred 
embroidered  linen  maps  of  India 
and  Pakistan.  Now  that  East  Pakis- 
tan has  become  Bangladesh  I  must 
alert  my  cottage  workers  to  make 
the  necessary  change." 

"I  might  as  well  come.  Mother'll 
be  interested  to  hear  what  you  do," 
said  Linda  puzzled  by  all  of  this 
fine  needlework  in  a  missionary 
home. 

THE  NEXT  morning  at  the  first 
stop,  Linda  went  with  her  aunt 
to  a  thatched  roof  village  home  with 
an  intricate  design  made  in  rice  flour 
on  the  hard-packed  earth  in  front  of 
the  door. 

"That's  a  kolam,'*  said  Miss  Smith 
as  she  called  to  Vasantha,  the  cot- 
tage worker. 

"Namaskaram"  said  the  tall 
Indian  woman  as  she  put  palm  to 
palm  in  the  traditional  Indian  greet- 
ing. Her  black  hair  was  oiled  back 
into  a  bun  at  the  nape  of  her  neck. 
Her  wine-colored  cotton  sari  was 
clean  and  the  linen  she  was  working 
on  spotless.  She  was  completing  the 
Taj  Mahal  in  cross-stitch. 

"Oh,  good,  Vasantha.  I'm  just  in 
time.  Here  instead  of  East  Pakistan, 
put  Bangladesh  like  this,"  said  Aunt 
Jane  handing  her  a  piece  of  linen 
with  the  word  Bangladesh  done  in 
green  stitches.  "We  must  have  our 
maps  correct  if  we  expect  to  sell 
them." 

Miss  Smith  took  the  finished  work 
that  Vasantha  showed  —  six  towels 
in  Indian  designs,  and  two  skirt 
pieces  with  borders  of  palm  trees 
and  elephants. 


"Are  these  skirts?'*  asked  Linda 
holding  one  up  to  her  waist. 

'*Yes,  we  do  the  cross-stitch  border 
and  you  make  them  up  to  suit  your 
height.  Would  you  like  one?" 

"I'd  love  not  one  but  two  dozen 
for  my  boutique.  I'll  have  no  trouble 
selling  these,"  said  Linda  modeling 
the  skirt. 

"I'll  see  how  many  we  have  in 
stock  and,  if  there  are  not  enough, 
we  can  make  and  send  them  to  you, 
if  you'll  tell  us  what  patterns  you'd 
like." 

Aunt  Jane  gave  Vasantha  money 
for  the  completed  work  and  handed 
her  more  linen  and  embroidery 
thread  for  maps.  "They  count  the 
threads;  so  there  is  no  stamped 
pattern,"  said  Aunt  Jane. 

"You  must  have  excellent  eyesight 
to  do  such  fine  work.  The  reverse 
side  is  as  pretty  as  the  front,"  said 
Linda  turning  to  Vasantha. 

After  prayer  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  Vasantha's  clean  one-room  house, 
they  drove  on  to  the  next  village. 

"Did  Vasantha  go  to  your  school?" 
asked  Linda. 

"Yes,  she  is  my  best  cottage 
worker.  She  came  to  us  as  a  fifth- 
grade  girl  when  she  couldn't  hold 
a  needle.  Now  she  is  the  wife  of 
our  village  pastor,  teaches  the 
women  to  read  and  write,  and  runs 
the  Sunday  school.  In  addition  she 
continues  as  a  cottage  worker  to 
help  pay  boarding  school  fees  for 
her  son  and  daughter  as  there  are 
no  high  schools  in  the  village." 

"How  do  you  sell  all  of  this  work?" 
asked  Linda. 

"We  have  a  showroom  in  our 
school,   and  during  the   hot   season 


we  sell  on  the  hills.  In  the  early 
days  Christian  converts  were  perse- 
cuted and  not  given  work;  so  each 
mission  set  up  schools  to  train  them 
in  wood-carving,  farming,  metal 
work,  weaving,  basketry,  and  sewing. 
Here  in  addition  to  Bible  study,  they 
learn  to  farm,  keep  house,  care  for 
children,  and  make  their  own 
clothes. 

"Some  of  them  take  the  govern- 
ment sewing  examination  and  be- 
come tailors.  Others  continue  to 
work  for  us.  We  collect  the  finished 
work,  wash,  iron,  and  sell  it.  Each 
year  in  Kodaikanal  at  the  Industrial 
sale,  missions  from  all  over  India 
sell  thousands  of  rupees  worth  of 
goods.  From  this  money  we  are  able 
to  continue  these  schools  and  teach 
more  people  of  our  loving  Savior." 

AT  THE  next  village  Jeya,  the 
cottage  worker,  was  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  women  learning  to 
read.  Some  were  stiuggling  to  write 
with  slate  pencils  on  small  slates. 
Others  were  reading  small  primers 
about  care  of  children. 

"Where  did  Jeya  learn  how  to 
teach?"  asked  Linda. 

"Oh,  that  is  part  of  our  training 
in  —  what  do  you  call  it?  Women's 
Lib?"  asked  Aunt  Jane. 

"These  village  women  are  clean, 
alert,  and  happy.  Why  are  they  so 
different  from  the  pictures  of 
poverty  we  see  constantly  in  news- 
papers and  on  television?" 

"You  only  see  news  of  one  section 
of  this  countiy.  We  wouldn't  like 
it  if  the  world  believed  America  was 
all  like  the  worst  slums  in  Harlem 
and  Appalachia,  would  we?" 
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"Certainly  not!  I'm  so  thankful  my 
trip  was  delayed  so  I  could  learn 
what  goes  on  behind  the  headlines." 

It  was  dark  by  the  time  they 
reached  home.  "You  must  be 
hungry,"  said  Aunt  Jane  as  they 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  bungalow. 

"I'll  enjoy  dinner,  but  I'm  filled 
with  spiritual  food.  Aunt  Jane,  I, 
too,  want  to  be  part  of  the  action." 

"Stay  with  us  and  give  the  school 
the  benefit  of  your  artistic  ability." 

"I  wish  I  were  free  to  do  that,  but 
couldn't  I  help  by  selling  your  work 
in  my  boutique?  I  could  pass  on 
samples  of  the  type  that  would 
appeal  to  my  mod  clientele.  I'm  sure 
they'd  like  blouses  to  go  with  the 
skirts,  and  shoulder  bags  to  match." 

"It  will  be  great  to  have  a  co- 
worker in  New  York  for  now  v^th 
fewer  Westerners  in  India  it  is  more 
difficult  to  find  markets  even  though 
the  financial  need  is  more  than  ever." 

A  telegram  was  waiting  for  Linda. 
Her  plane  would  leave  the  next 
evening.  "Can  you  loan  me  a  suit- 
case for  the  embroidery  I  want  to 
sell?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  Aunt  Jane 
bringing  a  large  one  from  her  room. 

Linda  packed  most  of  the  night, 
made  a  list  and  sketches  of  skirts 
and  linens  for  her  aunt  to  make 
and  send  to  her. 

The  next  morning  standing  by  the 
Madras  bus,  Linda  turned  and  threw 
her  arms  around  her  dynamic  aunt, 
"You're  the  greatest!  You  don't  make 
the  headlines,  but  thank  God  for 
your  activity  which  goes  on  day  by 
day,  week  by  week,  and  year  by 
year.  May  God  bless  you  and  con- 
tinue to  make  you  a  blessing!"  ■  ■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

Hope  For  Unity 

October 

DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

Prayers  for  a  ISew  Humanity 

1  Sunday       Psalm  133:1-3 

2  Romans  16:24-27 

3  2   Corinthians  2:14-17 

4 Ephesians    1:2-10 

5  Ephesians    3-14-21 

6 Colossians    3:15-17 

7  Revelation     19:5-10 

Unity  in   Christ 

8  Sunday       John  15:1-10 

9  John  17:15-23 

10 Romans    12:4-8 

11 1  Corinthians  3:3-11 

12 1  Corinthians  12:3-11 

13 1  Corinthians  12:12-27 

14 Ephesians    4:1-6 

Unity  Through  Reconciliation 
15    Sunday       Acts  15:1-12 

16 Acts  15:13-31 

17 1  Corinthians  14:10-17 

18 Galatians  6:1-10 

19 Ephesians  2:14-19 

20 Ephesians  4:20-32 

21 Colossians    1:17-23 

Barriers    Overcome 
22    Sunday       Matthew    18:15-20 

23 Matthew    20:1-16 

24  Acts     10:25-43 

25 1  Corinthians  1:10-18 

26 Galatians 4:22-29 

27 Galatians 6:10-18 

28 Ephesians    2:4-13 

One  World  —  One  Mission 

29  Sunday       Matthew  28:16-20 

30  Luke  24:44-48 
31 Acts     1:7-11 
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The  Training  Tliat  Paid  Off 


ONE  of  the  most  unusual  athletes  I  have  ever  heard  about  was 
Emil  Zatopek.  This  man  had  a  tremendous  drive  to  reach  one 
goal  in  his  lifetime.  He  finally  succeeded,  even  though  hke  many 
other  great  men  in  the  past  he  was  ridiculed. 

No  one  knows  when  Emil  decided  to  become  a  runner,  but  as  a 
young  soldier  in  the  Czechoslovakian  Army  he  would  run  in  his  off 
hours  —  in  neither  shorts  nor  track  shoes.  This  frail  soldier  would 
wear  his  full  field  pack  and  his  heavy  hobnailed  boots.  Day  after 
day  he  would  run  up  and  down  the  steep  hills  of  the  rugged  terrain. 
His  comrades  would  ask  him  why  he  ran  in  his  full  gear.  His  answer 
was  that  he  was  training  to  become  the  world's  greatest  long-distance 
runner.  His  remark  brought  many  jeers  and  laughter,  for  this  was 
not  the  way  to  become  a  track  star! 

When  Zatopek  finally  raced  at  a  meet,  the  fans  and  track  ofiicials 
were  amazed.  Everything  was  wrong  with  Emil's  style  of  running: 
he  breathed  wrong,  his  arms  dangled,  his  head  swayed  from  side  to 
side.  They  called  him  graceless  and  grotesque  —  until  he  entered 
the  1948  Olympic  Games.  He  showed  them  all  that  he  was  capable 
of  performing  despite  his  seemingly  crude  and  unorthodox  style  of 
running.  He  became  the  first  Czech  to  ever  win  an  Olympic 
Championship.  Not  only  did  he  win  the  10,000  meter  race,  but  he 
set  a  new  Olympic  record  in  that  event! 

FOUR  YEARS  later,  at  the  1952  Olympics  in  Finland,  he  did  it 
again  by  winning  the  10,000  meter  race  and  achieving  a  new 
record  of  29  minutes  and  17  seconds;  he  also  captured  the  5,000 
meter  race,  and  set  a  new  record  in  this  event  also,  with  a  time  of 
14  minutes  and  6.6  seconds. 

Emil  wasn't  satisfied  with  gaining  two  gold  medals  and  two  new 
world  records.  He  entered  the  grueling  marathon  race.  With  fifty-two 
of  the  world's  finest  marathoners  entered  in  this  event,  Zatopek  wasn't 
expected  even  to  finish  the  race.  True,  it  was  his  first  attempt  at  a 
marathon  but  he  had  one  thing  going  for  him  besides  his  marvelous 
stamina:  his  burning  desire  to  win.  When  the  gun  sounded  and  the 
contestants  took  off,  it  was  Emil  Zatopek  who,  2  hours,  23  minutes, 
and  3.2  seconds  later,  broke  the  tape  first!  In  a  race  he  had  never  run 
before,  he  left  his  nearest  competitor  more  than  a  half-mile  behind! 

This  amazing  Czech  had  now  won  three  gold  medals  and  had 
broken  three  records,  an  impossible  feat  for  most,  but  not  for  one 
with  the  desire  and  the  heart  of  a  champion.        — Mario  De  Marco 
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Canadian  Geese 


Spread  the  Gospel 


By  Frank  A.  Montgomery,  Jr. 


Banded  geese  awaken  religious  feelings  within  Indians 


OVER  A  HALF  century  ago,  an 
Eskimo  brought  to  a  native  vil- 
lage mission  in  Canada's  remote 
North  a  metal  band  that  had  been 
found  a  few  days  before  upon  the 
leg  of  a  wild  Canada  goose.  To  the 
astonishment  of  the  missionary,  in 
addition  to  a  serial  number,  there 
was  imprinted  upon  the  piece  of 
metal  a  verse  of  Scripture:  "Have 
Faith  in  God." 

The  man  who  found  the  band  was 
much  impressed  by  the  words  when 
they  were  read  to  him,  looking  upon 
them  as  a  message  sent  to  him 
directly  from  God,  so  it  wasn't  long 
before  news  of  the  strange  event 
was  spread  far  and  wide  by  the  na- 
tives. As  a  result,  other  bands,  bear- 
ing similar  messages,  began  to  turn 
up  at  trading  posts  and  villages 
throughout  a  good  part  of  northern 


Canada. 

Months  passed  before  the  name 
of  the  man  responsible  for  the  bands 
became  known  to  the  Eskimos  and 
Indians  but,  in  time,  it  did.  Today, 
with  the  passing  of  years,  the  name 
of  Jack  Miner,  the  famed  naturalist 
who  first  used  wild  ducks  and  geese 
to  spread  the  Gospel,  is  familiar  not 
only  to  the  natives  of  the  north  coun- 
try but  all  over  the  world  as  well. 

Miner  started  the  banding  of 
waterfowl,  principally  Canada  Geese, 
in  1904  in  an  ejffort  to  unravel  some 
of  the  mysteries  surrounding  the 
long  and  hazardous  migratory  flights 
of  the  birds  in  spring  and  fall.  Such 
information  in  those  days  was  limited 
in  scope  and  much  needed  by  wild- 
life conservationists.  At  first,  only  a 
serial  number  and  the  address  of  the 
bird  sanctuary  Miner  had  estabHshed 
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WRITE  JACKMINER 
KINGSVILLEONT. 

CANADA 

aOO  Nl  HXlVd  3AVH 


By  means  of  little  aluminum  bands  fastened  to  their  legs,  each  band  being 
imprinted  with  a  verse  from  the  Scriptures,  Canada  geese,  the  famous 
''bird  missionaries'*  of  the  Jack  Miner  Sanctuary,  Kingsville,  Ontario,  each 
year  spread  the  gospel  to  many  spots  in  North  and  South  America. 


at  Kingsville,  Ontario,  was  imprinted 
upon  the  bands.  Then,  some  ten 
years  later,  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
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also  stamping  upon  them  a  verse  of 
Scripture.  What  more  eflFective  and 
direct  way  to  spread  the  Word? 


■^#''t 


I 


The  little  bands,  bearing  a  serial  number  as  well  as  the  verse  of  Scripture, 
are  easily  fastened  to  the  leg  of  a  '*bird  missionary."  They  do  not  harm 
the  bird  in  any  way. 


JACK  MINER  was  a  quietly  re- 
ligious man,  and  this  is  the  way 
he  explained  how  he  came  to  think 
of  using  the  birds  he  banded  as 
"missionaries."  "Early  one  morning, 
like  a  star  shooting  across  the 
heavens,  God's  radio  —  or  God's 
guidance,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  that 
—  said  to  me:  'Stamp  verses  of 
Scripture  on  the  blank  side  of  your 
duck  and  goose  bands.*  From  the 
very  first  time  I  stamped  such  a 
verse  on  a  band,  I  felt  the  help  of 


God  and  knew  I  now  had  my  tag- 
ging system  complete." 

That  was  in  tiie  early  spring  of 
1914.  Soon,  from  their  winter  homes 
far  to  the  south,  the  ducks  and 
geese  began  winging  their  way  back 
to  their  Canadian  nesting  groimds. 
As  the  first  great  flocks  setttled  down 
in  the  refuge  to  rest  and  feed  a 
while  upon  the  com  and  other  grain 
Miner  always  had  ready  for  them, 
the  banding  began  and  the  birds  re- 
sumed their  journey  to  destinations 
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The  late  Jack  Miner,  famed  Canadian  naturalist,  releasing  a  wild  goose, 
one  of  the  thousands  to  leave  the  refuge  he  established  at  Kingsville, 
Ontario,  carrying  metal  bands  embossed  with  a  verse  of  Scripture. 


then  rather  obscure. 

Nothing  was  heard  from  the  "re- 
ligious" ducks  and  geese,  as  folks 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sanctuary  often 
called  them,  until  late  fall.  It  was 
then  that  the  missionary,  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Walton,  received  the  first  of 
the  bands  from  one  of  the  Eskimos 
who  attended  his  mission.  Walton, 
who  later  met  Miner,  told  the 
naturalist  that  "these  verses  from  the 
Holy    Book    have    caused    a    great 
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awakening  of  religious  feeling 
among  our  native  Indians  and  Eski- 
mos. They  all  believe  the  messages 
are  sent  direct  from  God.  And  they 
come  to  me  to  interpret  them." 

From  that  time  until  the  present, 
the  verses  upon  the  legs  of  the  ducks 
and  geese  have  never  failed  to 
arouse  the  greatest  interest  among 
the  natives  of  the  barren  lands  of 
the  great  north  country,  and  those 
people    in    southern    parts    of    the 


A  few  of  the  vast  numbers  of  Canada  geese  which  each  year  visit  the 
Jack  Miner  refuge  at  Kingsville.  It  was  here  that  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
himself  a  deeply  religious  man,  began  sending  forth  his  "bird  missionaries." 


continent  who  have  recovered  a  large 
number  of  the  bands  during  the 
winter  hunting  season.  One  mission- 
ary worker  in  northwestern  Canada 
said:  "Our  missions  are  seldom  with- 
out someone  with  one  of  the  bands 
and  our  people  are  always  eager  to 
learn  what  God  has  said  this  time." 

HUNDREDS  of  verses  from  the 
Scriptures  have  been  used  by 
the  bird  banders  at  the  Jack  Miner 
Bird  Sanctuary,  many  expressing  a 
promise,  such  as,  "No  good  thing 
will  He  withhold  from  them  that 
walk  uprightly."  Many  letters  re- 
ceived by  Jack  Miner  show  that  a 
large  number  of  people  have  been 
moved  by  the  verses  on  the  little 
bands.  One  Baptist  minister  wrote: 
"A  good  friend  of  mine  shot  a 
goose  carrying  one  of  your  Scripture 


bands.  It  has  been  the  means  of 
turning  his  face  resolutely  back 
toward  God." 

Jack  Miner,  who  founded  the 
refuge  which  bears  his  name,  and 
where  the  practice  of  using  the  birds 
to  spread  the  Gospel  was  begun, 
died  in  1944.  His  sons,  however, 
have  continued  the  work  their  father 
started,  and  the  Kingsville  refuge 
is  now  a  pubHc  trust  and  a  very 
special  friend  of  the  Northland. 

Not  only  has  the  work  of  the 
refuge  attracted  wide  attention  be- 
cause of  its  unique  reHgious  bird 
bands,  but  the  facts  brought  to  light 
by  them  regarding  the  habits  and 
travels  of  migratory  birds  on  the 
North  American  continent  have 
been  of  inestimable  benefit  to  those 
who  work  in  the  field  of  wildlife 
conservation.  ■  ■ 
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Fifth  in  the  series 


Matfield 
of  Oregon 


By  Casper  Nannes 


The  religion  of  a  Senator 


CHAPLAIN  without  portfolio: 
As  a  young  Lieutenant  (j.g.) 
in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II, 
Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  of  Oregon 
was  asked  by  the  executive  officer 
of  his  ship  to  serve  as  chaplain  since 
the  vessel  did  not  have  one.  The 
latter  explained  that  he  had  noticed 
that  Hatfield  had  had  some  public 
speaking  experience  which  would 
be  useful  in  conducting  services. 

The  ofiicer  then  pointed  to  a 
cardboard  box  containing  some  New 
Testaments,  several  song  books,  a 
few  prayer  books  and  other  religious 
material. 

"There  are  your  supplies,"  he  said. 
"Now  take  it  from  there." 

This  directive  in  January,  1944, 
to  conduct  services  while  the  ship 
was  on  the  way  from  Pearl  Harbor 
to  the  Iwo  Jima  invasion  soon 
evolved  into  a  situation  where  the 
men  came  and  talked  to  Hatfield 
about  their  personal  problems.   He 


truly  became  a  "chaplain  without 
portfolio." 

Hatfield's  innate  rapport  with  peo- 
ple fits  in  naturally  with  his  philoso- 
phy of  public  ofiice. 

"Politics  is  the  exercise  of  human 
relations,"  the  former  associate  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Willa- 
mette University  explained. 

Mature  in  Both  Religion  and  Politics 

To  this  must  be  added  his  strong 
conviction  that  a  man's  religious 
viewpoint  and  commitments  legiti- 
mately can  mold  his  political  out- 
look. 

"But  I  reject  the  idea  of  setting 
forth  a  political  dogma  and  making 
a  religion  out  of  it.  I  would  never 
want  to  presume  or  imply  that  my 
political  stance  is  the  Christian  one 
and  that  all  other  views  are  non- 
Christian.  I  believe  God  reveals  him- 
self in  many  ways." 

In   his   book.    Conflict  and  Con- 


Mr.  Nannes  is  the  former  religion  editor  of  the  Washington  Star, 
and  is  now  a  freelancer  living  at  4200  Cathedral  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington,  B.C.  20015 
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science,  the  Oregon  Republican 
warned  that  "there  is  a  theological 
'silent  majority'  in  our  land  who 
wrap  their  Bibles  in  the  American 
flag,  who  believe  that  conservative 
politics  is  the  necessary  byproduct 
of  orthodox  Christianity,  who  equate 
patriotism  with  the  belief  in  national 
self -righteousness,  and  who  regard 
political  dissent  as  a  mark  of  infidel- 
ity to  the  faith." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  pointed  out 
that  "the  theological  left  has  done 
so  as  well  ...  In  the  most  extreme 
form  of  theological  leftism,  the  tradi- 
tional doctiines  of  the  crucifixion 
and  resurrection  are  given  an  exclu- 
sively political  application  ...  A 
messianic  political  program  is  de- 
veloped which  is  nurtured  by  the 
apocalyptic  rhetoric  of  the  New  Left 
and  which  defines  resolute  resistance 
to  the  government  as  the  mark  of 
true  discipleship." 

When  Hatfield  returned  home 
after  the  war,  he  became  involved 
in  the  civil  rights  movement. 

"I  really  prayed  about  it.  It 
brought  back  the  horrible  events  of 
the  Hitler  dictatorship  and  the  killing 
of  six  million  Jews  and  also  the 
Soviet  purges.  I  also  recalled  going 
into  Hiroshima  with  one  of  the  first 
groups  after  the  nuclear  bombing 
and  seeing  bodies  lying  all  around. 
This  had  a  close  meaning  to  me,  and 
I  gave  whatever  help  I  could  to  the 
civil  rights  movement." 

Undoubtedly  the  present  war  and 
peace  issue  has  been  one  of  the 
most  traumatic  questions  in  the 
Oregon  Senator's  life.  It  developed 
strongly  during  the  period  when  he 
was    with    that   part    of    the    Navy 


ordered  in  October,  1945,  into  Hai- 
phong to  evacuate  General  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  his  troops.  Here  and 
later  in  China  he  saw  the  people  in 
their  extreme  poverty  and  the  words 
of  the  old  hymn  came  back  to  him, 
"Red  and  yellow,  black  and  white; 
They  are  precious  in  Thy  sight." 

Hatfield  began  to  wrestle  with 
the  spiritual  truths,  "I  worshiped 
God  as  the  Creator  of  all  life;  and 
here  we  were  destroying  fife." 

Eventually,  the  future  Senator  out 
of  "conscience  and  exposure  came 
to  the  conviction  that  most  great 
issues  and  problems  have  a  spiritual 
base  ...  I  see  my  faith  as  a  relation- 
ship that  gives  me  perspective  and 
a  greater  capacity  to  relate  the  con- 
cerns of  power  and  love." 

A  Once  Bom  Type 

Hatfield's  religious  development 
has  been  evolutionary  rather  than  a 
sudden  dramatic  revelation.  Bom  in 
Dallas,  Oregon,  of  Baptist  parents, 
he  grew  up  in  a  Methodist  Sunday 
School  because  there  was  no  Baptist 
congregation  in  the  small  town. 
When  the  family  moved  to  Salem, 
Oregon,  the  family  went  to  the  First 
Baptist  Church  there.  He  joined  the 
church  and  has  been  a  member  ever 
since.  Later  he  served  as  moderator 
of  the  church,  1958-60,  and  taught 
a  Sunday  school  class  for  several 
years. 

The  academic  world  was  the  im- 
likely  platform  for  Hatfield's  pohtical  ^ 
career.  After  graduating  from  Wil-  ^ 
lamette  University  at  Salem  in  1943, 
he  went  to  Stanford  University  after 
the  war  and  earned  an  M.  A.  degree 
in  political  science.  This  led  to  his 
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retum  to  Willamette  University  in 
1948  as  a  teacher  in  political  science 
and  later  as  dean  of  students. 

Across  the  street  from  the  Univer- 
sity was  the  state  capitol,  and  Hat- 
field persuaded  the  school's  trustees 
to  let  him  run  for  the  legislature. 
With  the  aid  of  his  students,  he  was 
elected. 

Teacher-Legislator 

"I  would  teach  classes  at  8:00  and 
9:00  A.M.  and  then  dash  across  the 
street  for  the  legislative  session,"  he 
recalled.  "When  my  students  asked 
me  about  my  legislative  experiences, 
I  would  answer,  'While  we  have 
been  studying  political  institutions 
and  theories  I  find  that  when  you 
boil  it  down  it  is  really  an  exercise 
in  human  relations.*  " 

Another  truth  which  imbedded  it- 
self in  his  consciousness  during  this 
period  was  the  fact  that  while  there 
is  only  one  answer  to  a  mathematical 
question  there  may  be  many  to  a 
political  one. 

"Standing  in  front  of  a  class  for 
seven  years  gave  me  more  oppor- 
tunity to   be   questioned   and   chal- 


lenged and  taught  me  to  give  a 
direct  answer  to  a  question.  I  sup- 
pose part  of  my  political  style  has 
been  to  give  direct  answers." 

This  experience  has  been  most 
helpful  to  Hatfield  in  his  subsequent 
political  career,  for  he  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  best 
practitioners  in  tlie  difficult  give- 
and-take  of  questions  and  answers 
during  a  political  debate. 

Married  in  1958  when  he  was 
thirty-six  years  old  to  Antoinette 
Kuzmanich,  a  foiTner  high  school 
teacher  and  counselor  for  Women 
at  Portland  State  College,  Hatfield 
said  his  family  has  become  "my 
hobby.  We  do  many  things  as  a 
family.  We  like  history  and  travel 
to  historical  places.  We  take  nature 
walks  together.  More  recently,  my 
two  older  children  have  been  out 
on  the  campaign  trail  with  me,  and 
they  love  it." 

Hatfield  rarely  accepts  invitations 
on  Sundays  because  he  considers  it 
not  only  a  holy  day  but  also  a  family 
day.  He  has  four  children:  Eliza- 
beth, 12;  Mark  O.,  Jr.,  11;  Theresa, 
7,  and  Charles  Vincent,  6. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical  Material:  Romans  13:1-7;  Jeremiah  1  &  2;  Isaiah  2. 

1.  Senator  Hatfield  is  very  perceptive  in  distinguishing  between  those 
"who  wrap  their  Bible  in  the  American  flag  .  .  .  and  who  regard 
political  dissent  as  a  mark  of  infidelity  to  the  faith,"  and  those 
who  "define  resolute  resistance  to  the  government  as  the  mark  of 
true  discipleship."  What  is  the  error  which,  he  asserts,  both  make? 

2.  Can  there  be  an  identifiable  Christian  position  on  a  political  issue? 
Should  there  be?  If  your  answer  is  "yes,"  what  about  the  convic- 
tions of  citizens  of  other  religious  faiths? 

3.  What  valid,  useful  contribution  can  —  and  should  —  any  religion 
seek  to  make  to  political  life? 
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The  Imprisoned 


President 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


A  price  on  the  head  of  the  President 


THE  DULL  creak  of  the  door 
snapped  the  prisoner's  attention 
from  his  Episcopal  prayer  book  to 
the  front  of  his  cell.  Then  as  he 
stared  his  eyes  widened;  and  he 
stiffened  on  his  cot,  for  what  he 
saw  was  quite  unbelievable.  During 
one  terrible  moment  he  almost 
stopped  breathing. 

The  idea  that  he,  Jefferson  Davis, 
President  of  the  Confederacy,  was 
about  to  be  shackled  with  irons, 
seemed  completely  incredible.  But  as 
he  listened  to  the  rattle  of  the  chain 
and  noticed  the  sledge  in  the  hand 
of  the  blacksmith,  he  knew  there 
was  no  doubt  about  it. 

"My  God,"  exclaimed  Davis,  "you 
don't  intend  to  iron  me!'* 

"Those  are  my  orders,"  replied 
Captain  Titlow. 

"But  the  war  is  over,"  said  Davis, 
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his  face  crimson;  "the  South  is  con- 
quered. For  the  honor  of  America 
you  cannot  commit  this  degradation. 
.  .  .  The  world  will  ring  with  this 
disgrace." 

Davis  glanced  briefly  at  the  two 
husky  privates  who  stood  nearby 
with  fixed  bayonets  and  then  his 
eyes  turned  on  the  two  guards  at 
the  door.  Good  reasoning  would  have 
assured  him  that  there  was  no  point 
in  resisting;  but  he  was  so  upset  his 
keen  mind  was  temporarily  blocked. 
He  began  to  pace  the  cell  like  a 
caged  animal.  Then  he  stopped  for 
a  moment,  his  foot  on  a  chair. 

Thinking  he  was  submitting,  the 
blacksmith  knelt  to  rivet  the  leg- 
irons.  This  was  too  much  for  Davis. 
With  a  blow,  the  white-haired 
prisoner  sent  the  blacksmith  sprawl- 
ing.   It   was    now   the    blacksmith's 


This  memorial  statue  of  Jefferson  Davis  stands  in  Richmond's  Monument 
Ave.  As  Capital  of  the  Confederacy  Richmond's  recollection  of  Davis 
remains  vivid. 
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The  Capitol  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  Davis  was  sworn  in  as 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  After  Virginia  cast  her  lot  with  the  Southern 
States  the  Capitol  was  moved  to  Richmond. 


turn  to  be  angry  and  he  strode 
toward  the  ex-President,  his  ham- 
mer raised.  Fortunately,  Titlow 
leaped  between  them. 

Four  unarmed  men  were  then 
summoned  to  hold  Davis  on  the  cot 
until  the  irons  were  secured  just 
above  his  ankles. 

While  alone,  Davis  must  have 
felt  a  searing  stab  of  regret  for  his 
actions  during  the  shackling  ordeal. 
Normally  he  was  a  polite  Southern 
gentleman  who  knew  how  to  keep 
his  cool.  But  the  events  of  the  last 
several  days  had  been  enough  to 
test  the  patience  of  the  most  patient 
saint.  That  evening  as  he  struggled 
for   sleep,    the   great   events    of   his 
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colorful  life  were  being  read  across 
America. 

IRONICALLY,  like  his  great  op- 
ponent Abe  Lincoln,  Jeff  was 
born  in  Kentucky.  In  addition,  he 
was  less  than  a  year  older  than  Abe 
and  the  cabin  in  which  he  was  born 
near  the  present  town  of  Fairview  is 
only  about  120  air  miles  from  Abe's 
birthplace  at  Hodgenville.  But  from 
this  point  their  lives  began  to  move 
in  opposite  directions.  At  seven 
years  of  age,  Abe  moved  north  with 
his  parents  to  Indiana;  while  at 
thiee,  Jeff  followed  his  parents  south 
to  Mississippi.  And  in  addition,  Jeff 
was  sent  to  the  finest  schools  while 
Abe  had  to  be  content  wdth  only  a 
year  of  formal  schooling  —  and  that 


This  is  the  cell  in  which  Jefferson  Davis,  Ck>n£ederate  President,  was 
confined.  It  was  cold  and  damp,  and  foul  smells  from  the  moat  below 
seeped  in  through   the  open  window. 


of  the  most  primitive  kind. 

Davis  moved  in  the  finest  of 
circles.  He  even  married  the 
daughter  of  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor 
who  was  later  to  become  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Sarah  died 
a  few  months  after  the  wedding; 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  trail 
of  sorrows  that  followed  him  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

By  1845  Davis  had  married  bril- 
liant Varina  Howell  from  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  and  had  been  elected  to 
Congress.  Then  the  Mexican  War 
broke  out.  As  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  Davis  refused  to  remain  a 
civilian  while  fighting  was  going  on. 
He  resigned  his  seat,  joined  the 
army,  and  distinguished  himself  at 


Buena  Vista  where  he  fought  all  day 
with  a  bullet  in  his  foot.  This  wound 
returned  him  to  Mississippi  where 
in  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  In  contrast  to  this,  it  is 
interesting  to  remember  that  during 
Abe  Lincoln's  term  in  Congress,  he 
was  so  opposed  to  the  Mexican 
conflict,  Illinois  refused  to  elect  him 
to  a  second  term. 

Those  were  exciting  years.  In  1857 
Davis  was  reelected  to  the  Senate; 
and  then,  just  before  hostilities  broke 
out  between  the  North  and  the 
South,  he  was  —  much  to  his  own 
surprise  —  elected  President  of  the 
Confederate   States   of  America. 

Now  as  Davis  languished  in  his 
cell    in    Casement    No.    2    at    Fort 
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Monroe,  this  past  came  back  to  him 
again  and  again.  The  high  point  of 
his  career  was  his  inauguration  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  February 
18,  1861.  That  was  an  occasion  he 
could  not  forget.  Leaving  the  Ex- 
change Hotel,  he  had  ridden  in  a 
beautiful  new  carriage  drawn  by 
four  white  horses  up  to  the  Capitol 
on  the  hill.  As  his  carriage  had 
moved  down  the  street,  a  band 
played  a  tune  few  people  had  heard. 
It  was  a  lively  piece  called  "I  Wish 
I  Was  in  the  Land  of  Dixie." 

But  all  of  this  now  was  in  the 
long  ago.  Davis  tried  to  sleep,  to 
forget.  But  it  was  nearly  impossible. 
Twenty-six-year-old  Major  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles  seemed  detemnined 
to  make  life  for  his  prisoner  as 
miserable  as  possible. 

One  of  his  fiendish  decrees  was 
that  the  lamp  had  to  burn  night  and 
day.  Davis  was  accustomed  to  sleep- 
ing in  total  darkness  and  this  light 
kept  him  awake.  He  had  already 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  he  had 
a  morbid  fear  of  becoming  totally 
blind.  But  even  when  he  did  manage 
to  ignore  the  yellow  flame,  he  had 
the  annoyance  of  the  guards.  Two 
heavily  booted  men  stomped  back 
and  forth  within  his  cell  at  all  hours; 
and  on  the  outside  another  pair  did 
the  same  thing.  And  even  worse,  the 
outside  guards  were  exchanged 
every  two  hours  amidst  a  volley  of 
loud  commands. 

AT  THE  TIME  of  his  arrest  near 
Irwinville,  Georgia,  on  May  10, 
he  was  shocked  to  know  that  a  price 
of  $100,000.00  had  been  placed  on 
his  head.  The  handbill  proclaiming 


the  reward  accused  him  of  being 
implicated  in  Lincoln's  assassination. 
But  to  Davis  the  really  staggering 
blow  was  that  the  dodger  was  signed 
by  President  Andrew  Johnson! 

From  Port  Royal  near  Savannah, 
Davis  and  his  family  were  thrust 
aboard  the  William  P.  Clyde,  an 
ocean-going  side-wheeler;  and  then, 
protected  by  the  guns  of  the  armed 
Tuscarora,  they  were  sent  to  Fort 
Monroe  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
James  River  in  Virginia. 

The  Clyde  arrived  on  May  19;  but 
since  the  officer's  apartment  which 
was  to  become  his  cell  was  not 
ready,  he  was  held  on  the  ship.  On 
the  22nd  a  drizzling  rain  began  to 
fall,  and  this  added  to  the  neuralgic 
pain  Davis  was  already  suffering. 
Then  right  after  lunch  "Little"  Jeff 
rushed  to  his  mother.  "They  say  they 
have  come  for  Father!"  he  sobbed, 
tears  tumbling  down  his  thin  cheeks. 
"Beg  them,  oh,  beg  them  to  let  me 
go  with  him!" 

As  Davis  was  led  ashore,  he  was 
met  by  a  large  group  that  had  come 
to  jeer.  General  Miles  was  on  hand. 
He  seized  him  by  the  right  ami  and 
with  six  soldiers  in  the  rear  and  a 
unit  of  cavalry  in  front,  marched  him 
the  long  way  around  to  his  cell.  The 
young  general  seemed  determined 
to  expose  his  distinguished  prisoner 
to  as  many  as  possible 

It  is  impossible  to  know  the  ex- 
President's  thoughts  as  he  was  led 
along.  Perhaps  his  mind  returned  to 
the  Black  Hawk  War.  During  that 
time  he  was  put  in  charge  of  Black 
Hawk.  At  Galena,  Illinois,  a  curious 
crowd  wanted  to  push  into  the  ship 
to    see    the    captured    Indian;    but 
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Davis  had  stoutly  refused  and  Black 
Hawk  was  thankful. 

The  recently  plastered  cell  oozed 
with  moisture;  and  Davis  was  so 
ill  he  slumped  onto  his  cot.  That 
evening  he  was  brought  a  plate  of 
boiled  beef  and  bread  hidden 
beneath  a  hospital  towel.  He  was 
also  given  a  wooden  spoon.  But  he 
was  much  too  ill  to  eat.  Instead,  he 
read  the  sixteenth  Psalm. 

On  the  24th,  Dr.  John  J.  Craven 
was  given  charge  of  the  piisoner's 
health.  Craven  immediately  re- 
quested the  leg-irons  removed.  The 
request  was  refused.  Nevertheless, 
the  story  got  into  the  papers;  and 
five  days  after  the  irons  had  been 
put  on  they  were  removed  by  the 
order  of  Edwin  M.  Stanton  —  the 
one  who  had  ordered  them  on  in  the 
beginning. 

Horrified  by  the  news  in  the 
extras,  Varina  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Dr.  Craven  inquiring  about  her  hus- 
band's health.  In  the  letter  she  men- 
tioned that  her  nine-year-old  Maggie 
had  composed  a  prayer  and  that  she 
and  her  four  brothers  repeated  it 
at  each  meal.  Then  she  wrote  out 
the  prayer:  "Dear  Lord,  give  our 
father  something  he  can  eat,  and 
keep  him  strong,  and  bring  him  back 
to  us  with  eyes  that  can  see  and  in 
his  good  senses  to  his  little  children, 
for    Jesus'    sake,    Amen." 

Craven  asked  permission  to  answer 
the  letter.  But  General  Miles  refused. 
He  wanted  to  please  his  superiors 
and  he  was  afraid  the  prisoner  might 
find  a  way  to  escape.  Considering 
that  seventy  men  had  been  assigned 
to  guard  Davis,  that  the  only  outside 
window   opened    over   a   moat   one 


hundred  feet  wide,  and  that  the 
walls  were  so  thick  they  were  con- 
sidered impregnable,  he  need  not 
have  wonied!  But  the  deteiTnined 
General  Miles  forgot  that  mankind 
has  a  heart  and  that  public  opinion 
is  a  mighty  powerful  weapon. 

Late  in  June,  Miles  appeared 
cit  the  door  with  the  exhilarat- 
ing news  that  Davis  could  go 
for  an  hour's  walk  each  day.  The 
ex-President  was  in  high  spirits  as 
he  awaited  the  first  walk.  But  when 
the  time  came  his  heart  sank.  Miles 
still  wasn't  taking  chances.  On  each 
walk  he  grasped  one  of  his  prisoner's 
arms  while  the  Officer  of  the  Day 
held  the  other.  And  in  addition,  they 
were  always  followed  by  four  guards 
armed  with  bayoneted  rifles! 

One  ray  of  light,  however,  reached 
Davis  at  this  time.  Charles  O'Con- 
nor, recognized  everywhere  as  the 
greatest  lawyer  in  America,  wrote 
him  from  New  York  and  offered  to 
defend  him! 

THE  MONTHS  ahead  were  full 
of  pain  and  anxiety;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  his  constant  reading 
of  the  Bible,  Davis  might  not  have 
retained  his  sanity.  Then  one  day 
Charles  Minnegerode,  Rector  of  St. 
Paul's  in  Richmond,  managed  to  get 
into  the  fort  to  see  his  former 
parishioner.  This  is  how  the  pastor 
remembered    the    occasion : 

"At  last  the  question  of  Holy 
Communion  came  up.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  take  it  .  .  .  but  there  was 
one  diflficulty.  Could  he  take  it  in 
the  proper  spirit  —  in  the  frame 
of  a  forgiving  mind,  after  all  the 
treatment  he  had  been  subjected  to? 
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St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  m  Richmond  where  President  Davis  frequently 
attended  services. 


He  was  too  upright  and  conscien- 
tious a  Christian  to  'eat  and  drink 
unworthily.'  *' 

Minnegerode  left  the   cell  for   a 
couple  of  hours  while  Davis  searched 


his  mind.   On  his  return  he  found 
that   Davis   was   ready   —   that   he 
had  prayed,  "Father,  forgive  them." 
He   then   received   communion! 
Jefferson    Davis    knew    that    his 
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jailers  were  incapable  of  hurting  him 
as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  hurt- 
ing himself  with  an  unforgiving 
attitude.  And  he  was  too  fine  a 
man  to  destroy  himself! 

Jefferson  Davis  was  never  formal- 
ly tried.  His  enemies  were  afraid 
that  the  courts  would  agree  that  the 
Southern  states  had  had  a  Constitu- 
tional right  to  secede.  And  this,  of 
course,  would  never  do.  O'Connor 
managed  to  get  him  out  on  a  $100, 
000.00  bond;  and  among  other 
Northerners  who  signed  for  him  was 
Horace  Greeley. 

The  years  ahead  were  difficult 
years  for  Davis.  His  four  sons  died; 
the  insurance  company  which  he 
headed  failed;  and  he  was  constant- 
ly plagued  by  ill  health.  And  then 
on  a  lovely  day  in  April,  1886,  he 
was  invited  to  special  celebrations 
in  Montgomery.  The  Committee 
wanted  him  to  speak  at  the  laying 
of  a  cornerstone  of  a  monument  in 
honor  of  the  Confederate  dead. 

The  invitation  pleased  him  im- 
mensely. "I'll  go;  I'll  go,"  he  ex- 
claimed, his  face  lighting  up. 

When  it  was  learned  that  he  was 
to  make  this  appearance,  other  cities 
demanded  that  he  visit  them  on  the 
way.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
visit  them  ^11.  But  he  did  speak  at 
Savannah  and  Atlanta.  Then  he 
boarded  a  special  train  that  had  been 
arranged  for  him.  As  the  train  puffed 
into  Montgomery,  he  was  greeted 
with    the   boom    of    artillery,    rebel 


yells,  dense  crowds,  and  great  dis- 
plays of  fireworks.  The  'New  York 
World  repeated:  "Half  a  carload  of 
flowers  were  showered  upon  him 
during  the  trip  and  thousands  of 
other  tokens  of  love." 

In  Montgomery  his  carriage  was 
surrounded  by  thousands  who 
longed  to  touch  him.  The  Mont- 
gomery Grays,  dressed  in  Confeder- 
ate gray,  led  the  way.  And  in  front 
of  them  marched  a  band  which 
played  "Dixie." 

Finally  die  procession  reached  the 
Exchange  Hotel.  And  once  again 
Davis  started  up  the  steps  he  had 
climbed  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore. But  this  time  as  he  headed 
for  room  101  he  was  even  more 
excited  than  he  had  been  at  his 
inauguration.  Flowers  were  strewn 
in  his  path  and  beautifully  gowned 
ladies  insisted  upon  throwing  their 
arms  about  him. 

Soon  he  was  in  his  old  room;  and 
now  he  was  speechless,  "His  apart- 
ment, floor,  bed,  furniture  were  so 
strewn  with  roses,  that  it  may  be 
truthfully  said  he  walked  on  a  bank 
of  flowers." 

The  South  had  welcomed  back 
their  President;  and  everyone  was 
proud  that  nothing,  not  even  the 
shackles,  had  contaminated  his  soul. 
His  victory  was  their  victory  and 
they  were  grateful  and  proud.  The 
South  —  the  glorious  South  — 
would  live  again!  ■  ■ 


"It  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  have  to  face  total  failure.  It  toughens  the 
spirit  and  makes  one  aware  that,  though  all  may  seem  lost,  human 
beings  have   unquenchable  resources   within    them." — Mary    Sarton 
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"You  Know"- 


Verbal  Tie,  or  What? 


By  Carl  E.  Johnson 


IF  YOU  start  listening  for  the 
phrase,  "you  know,"  it  can  give 
you  the  bends,  hke  when  a  deep 
sea  diver  goes  way  down  then  sur- 
faces too  fast. 

The  phrase  has  slipped  in  through 
the  back  door  of  conversation  and 
has  taken  over  the  household.  It  is 
everywhere  —  in  lectures,  on  talk 
shows,  in  sermons,  in  locker  rooms, 
in  chance  conversations,  —  every- 
where. Wherever  people  talk  from 
Wall  Street  to  the  White  House, 
you  find  this  verbal  pollutant.  When- 
ever the  tongue  falters,  "you  know" 
fills   in   the   acoustical  hiatus. 

What  Have  We  Here? 

Several  reasons  can  be  advanced 


to  explain  its  pervasiveness.  I'll  list 
a  few  and  you  can,  "you  know,"  fill 
in  some  of  your  own. 

(1)  Frequently,  the  phrase  is  a 
verbal  tic.  It  is  an  unconscious  habit 
which  unfortunately  gets  worse  as 
it  is  allowed  into  language.  As  one 
might  have  a  recurring  muscle 
spasm,  "you  know"  twitches  between 
commas  and  semicolons.  As  a  verbal 
tic,  it  is  hard  to  cure,  requiring  great 
self-conscious  effort. 

(2)  Then,  too,  the  phrase  is 
highly  contagious.  We  tend  to  feed 
back  those  speech  patterns  which 
are  prevalent  around  us.  Certainly 
"you  know"  is  catching.  Locate  your- 
self in  a  sub-culture  which  uses  it 
regularly,  and  you'll  have  to  muster 


Mr.  Johnson   is   a  freelancer   who    lives   at   408F   Eagle   Heights, 
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all  your  resistance  to  fight  it.  It 
attacks  you  where  you  are  most 
vulnerable  —  when  you're  relaxed. 
It  sometimes  becomes  an  uncon- 
scious in-word  among  colleagues 
who  take  their  diction  for  granted. 

(3)  A  less  generous  explanation 
may  not  be  so  readily  acceptable. 
''You  know"  might  well  be  a  sign 
of  sloppy  thinking.  Imprecise  diction 
emerges  from  an  imprecise  mind. 
Like  cursing,  "yo^  know"  appears 
and  reappears  in  one's  conversation 
because  the  mind  has  become  a  fat 
cat,  lazy  and  self-indulgent. 

"After  all,  who  cares  if  I  com- 
municate with  precision?  I'm  no 
speech  teacher,"  says  the  fat  cat. 
**You  get  the  general  drift,  don't 
you?  You  shouldn't  be  so,  'you 
know,'  sensitive." 

Who  cares? 

/  do,  and  so  does  any  worker 
with  words.  The  Christian,  claiming 
camaraderie  with  the  Word,  can 
hardly  ajBFord  to  be  flip  about  words. 
Jesus  didn't  say,  "Go  ye  into,  'you 
know,'  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  'you  know'  gospel."  His  diction 
was  sharp,  clean,  precise. 

(4)  But  another  explanation  for 
the  phrase  also  needs  to  be  con- 
sidered. Sometimes  it's  a  feeble 
attempt  at  identification,  an  attempt 
to  involve  the  other  person  in  our 
sentences.  We  plunk  in  a  few  "you 
know's"  to  get  the  other  person 
resonating  with  us.  That  is,  we  strive 
for  rapport  by  using  the  phrase,  and 

I  in  a  subtle  way  it  is  a  form  of  flat- 
tery. "I'm  sure  you  know  this  al- 
ready, but  I  thought  I'd  say  it 
anyway  .  .  ."  says  the  seeker  after 
fraternity. 


On  the  surface  such  an  impulse 
seems  noble,  rather  self-less  in  fact. 
But  like  the  fat  cat,  the  seeker  of 
fraternity  "you  know's"  out  of  a 
lazy  mind. 

When  you  hear  someone  you 
know-ing  you  twenty-seven  times  in 
five  sentences  an  irritation  rises  in 
your  mind  fike  smoke  from  an  over- 
heated draftless  fireplace. 

"Oh,  yeah?"  you  might  respond. 
"Says  who?" 

Fraternity  does  not  result.  Rather, 
alienation  and  occasionally  mild 
hostility  crackles  into  the  dialogue 
—  not  what  you'd  expect  from 
brotherhood. 

(5)  But  another  reason,  most 
subtle,  and  surely  the  hardest  to 
pinpoint,  must  finally  be  considered. 
Sometimes  we  say  "you  know"  out 
of  sheer  frustration.  Our  culture  is 
so  information-packed  we  despair  of 
being  able  to  add  anything  new  or 
exciting.  So  we  say  "you  know," 
and  what  we  mean  is  "Surely  you 
do  know,  don't  you?" 

As  we  consider  the  computer- 
dominated,  information-storing,  data- 
spewing  world  which  smothers  our 
options  and  stifles  our  creativity,  we 
say  "you  know"  in  a  ratber  plaintive, 
helpless,  apologetic  way. 

"Surely,  you  saw  it  on  Walter 
Cronkite,  read  it  in  the  Times,  heard 
it  by  transistor.  But  here's  my  ver- 
sion of  it,  my  .  .  .  you  know  .  .  . 
arrangement  of  this  unit  of  reality 
as  I  see  it.  You  know,  don't  you?" 

From  Irritation  to   Affirmation 

Well  I'm  not  so  sure  I  do;  but 
sensing  a  Christian  obligation  to 
communicate  in  fresh,   crisp   terms, 
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maybe  I  can  devise  a  way  to  use 
"you  know's"  to  bring  about  height- 
ened God-awareness  and  personal 
enrichment. 

That  is,  maybe  I  can  go  beyond 
irritation  to  affirmation.  Here  are  at 
least  five  "I  know's/'  any  of  which 
might  be  used  every  time  you  hear 
the  phrase  "y^u  know."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  on  them  for  any 
length  of  time;  rather  they  are  given 
as  flash  responses.  Every  time  you 
hear  someone  say  "you  know,"  mur- 
mur to  yourself,  "Yes,  I  do  know.  I 
know  that  ..." 

(1)  "I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved" was  Paul's  taut-strung  re- 
sponse to  knowledge  probes.  It  is 
still  quite  workable  today.  The 
Christian  has  an  object,  not  a  some- 
thing, but  a  Someone  to  focus  on. 
Jesus  Christ  at  the  center  of  one's 
existence^  the  immovable  source 
from  which  proceeds  assurance, 
confidence,  hope,   acceptance. 

In  the  Seventies,  long  term  rela- 
tionships are  anything  but  the  norm 
as  chance  encounter  and  casual 
contact  are  substituted  for  deep-level 
life.  In  such  days,  it  is  good  to  have 
a  center,  someone  oak-like,  sturdy, 
reliable. 

People  change,  events  change, 
fads  roar  in  and  out  of  my  life.  I 
am  broken,  fearful,  so  often  let 
down;  but  I  square  my  shoulders  in 
the  certainty  of  this  unchanging 
relationship.  You  know? 

Yes,  I  know  whom  I  have  be- 
lieved. Jesus  Christ  the  same  yester- 
day, today,  and  tomorrow. 

(2)  And,  I  know  who  I  am.  In 
the  decision-making  matrix  of  1972, 
identity  is  an  illusive  concept.  Hav- 


ing as  opposed  to  being  confronts  us 
daily.  I  wear  certain  clothes,  drive 
a  certain  car,  go  to  certain  places, 
all  the  while  not  sure  just  where  my 
identity  resides. 

I  so  often  have  a  paper  identity. 
I  have  an  economic  being  because 
my  Carte  Blanche  credit  card  says 
I'm  940  172  593  3.  I  have  a  gradu- 
ate student  identity  because  my 
university  ID  say  I'm  534  34  6919  2. 
I  have  public  library  identity.  It's 
120109.  I  have  a  transit  identity  be- 
cause my  campus  bus  pass  says  I'm 
50134.  I  have  a  gasoline  station 
identity  because  my  Texaco  card  says 
I'm  19  354  1514  9.  And  the  beat 
goes  on.  ... 

But  add  those  numbers  up,  scram- 
ble them,  toss  -them  in  the  air,  let 
them  fall  where  they  will  and  they 
still  do  not  get  at  my  essential 
identity.  They  don't  even  come  close 
to  telling  me  who  I  really  am. 

I  know  who  I  am  because  I  relate 
myself  adequately  to  the  One  who 
created  me.  He  who  gave  me  my 
identity  helps  me  to  sort  out  my 
being  in  the  midst  of  non-being. 
Which  leads  us  to  the  next  affirma-  j 
tion.  The  next  time  you  hear  "you 
know,"  say  to  yourself.  .  .  . 

(3)   I  know  whose  I  am.  Augus- 
tine, with  his  great  genius  for  com-  | 
pression,    said   it   best.    "Thou   hast 
formed  us  for  Thyself  and  our  hearts  i 
are  restless  'til  they  find  their  rest 
in  Thee." 

That's  it. 

I  am  a  custodian  of  this  fragile 
thing  called  life.   I   am   not   adrift.  | 
Someone  does  care  about  me  as  I 
shuffle  through  my  days,   trying  to 
relate   my   one   light   to   the   many 
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around  me. 

As  I  pass  through  great  urban 
centers  with  their  canyons  of  brick, 
concrete  and  steel,  I  am  restless, 
driven,  unable  to  find  exits  or  an- 
swers. Then  cutting  through  the 
clatter  of  the  city  I  hear:  'Tou  are 
not  your  own.  You  were  bought 
with  a  price,"  and  I  realize  that  God 
loves  the  city  and  wants  to  heal 
those  men  and  women  who  cluster 
there.  He  waits  to  give  identity  to 
lonely,  estranged  men. 

Wherever  I  may  choose  to  be,  I 
am  because  He  is,  and  that  is 
enough.  I  know  whose  I  am. 

(4)  Because  of  this,  I  know 
where  to  turn.  For  the  Christian, 
life  is  not  a  random  sampling  or  a 
chance  meandering.  Directions  are 
available. 

In  the  midst  of  moral  relativity, 
certain  fixed  norms  and  key  ideas 
lead  me  through  the  night  of  my 
own  mind.  Jesus  said  it:  "You  shall 
know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free." 

I  know  where  to  turn  because  I 
have  clear  instructions.  Laws  have 
been  built  into  the  universe  to  insure 
my  freedom.  John  Calvin  said,  "The 
law  without  the  spirit  is  dead  but 
the  spirit  without  the  law  is  frantic." 


I  know  where  to  turn  for  truth  and 
freedom. 

(5)  Finally,  I  know  where  I'm 
going.  Life  is  not  a  trail  of  burning 
powder  fizzing  toward  a  vast  powder 
keg  of  destruction  and  oblivion.  The 
Christian  knows  that  history  is  His- 
story.  It  is  going  somewhere. 

Thus,  I  have  a  sense  of  purpose 
which  lifts  me  above  the  anxiety 
and  nihilism  of  a  technological 
world.  Future  shock,  the  hot  sur- 
prises that  rush  into  my  life  every 
day,  do  not  set  me  ablaze  with  fear 
because  I  have  hope. 

A  motto  in  a  Syracuse,  New  York, 
hospital  emergency  ward  says, 
"Hope.  What's  in  the  air?  Some  sub- 
tle spirit  runs  through  all  my  veins 
and  joy  outshines  the  sun." 

I  have  hope.  I  know  where  I'm 
going. 

You  can  add  some  more  *T 
know's"  to  the  list,  which  will  flash 
hope  and  certainty  on  the  screen  of 
your  own  mind  in  all  the  chance 
conversations   of   your   daily   life. 

You  can  be  sure  of  who  you  are 
and  where  you  stand  and  where 
you're  going.  You  know? 

Even  now  I  heaiiSyou  say,  "I 
know  ..." 


Discussion  Helps 

\Biblical  Material:  2  Tim.  1:12;  1  Cor.  14.;  Phil.  3:10. 
1.  Even  for  breezy  Americans  this  is  an  era  of  informality.  Do  you 

think  this  author's  protest  against  fuzzy  speaking  is   valid?   Can 
!       the  ability  to  "communicate  with  precision"  be  learned,  or  is  it  a 

natural  instinct?  Do  you  agree  that  sloppy  or  lazy  mental  habits 
I      often  lie  behind  careless  speech? 
12.  An    effective,    useful,    satisfying    life    requires    affirmation.    What 

affirmations   do   you   think   are   important?   Does   your   list   agree 

with  the  author's? 
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Samson's  Night  To  Howl 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


Another  church  fund-raising  adventure  for  Major  Tom,  Tippy, 
and  Jim  .  .  . 


A  DRAMA  is  one  thing;  a 
comedy  is  another.  But  the 
thing  we  had  the  other  night  at 
the  schoolhouse  defies  accurate 
description. 

The  need  for  money  and  ideas  on 
how  to  get  it  usually  go  hand  in 
hand,  even  if  some  of  those  ideas 
are  pretty  wild.  We  needed  money 
to  finish  our  church  building  and 
members  of  our  budding  congrega- 
tion were  bubbling  with  ideas  but 
producing  very  little  cash. 

I  work  for  Major  Tom  Baker  and 
his  partner,  Tippy  Jones,  on  their 
Tangle  T  spread  not  far  from  Prairie 
Bend.  Lately  we've  been  neglecting 
our  ranch  work  to  help  get  our 
church  finished.  The  shell  was  com- 
plete with  roof,  windows,  and  doors, 
but  we  ran  out  of  money  before  we 
got  any  of  the  fixtures  inside.  That's 
when  Penelope  Fray  came  up  with 
this  sure-fire  way  of  making  money 
for  the  church. 
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Now  we  had  ample  warning.  Any 
time  you  vote  for  a  sure-fire  thing, 
you  should  expect  to  get  your  fingers 
burned.  Penelope  said  we'd  raise  a 
lot  of  money  by  putting  on  a  play 
at  the  local  schoolhouse.  The  idea 
sounded  logical  so  we  voted  for  it. 

That  was  our  first  mistake.  The 
second  was  putting  Penelope  in 
charge.  The  third  was  letting  her 
assign  us  parts  in  the  play.  When 
you  make  three  mistakes  in  a  row, 
disaster  is  a  natural  result. 

Penelope  picked  the  play  and  she 
picked  the  actors.  She  didn't  look 
for  those  who  could  act;  she  chose 
those  who  were  most  interested  in 
raising  money  for  the  new  church 
building.  She  knew  they  would  work 
hard.  As  actors,  the  Major,  Tippy, 
and  I  wouldn't  have  made  good 
stagehands. 

We  went  to  the  first  meeting 
Penelope  called  with  all  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  calf  being  dragged  to  the 


branding  fire.  If  we'd  known  what 
was  ahead  of  us,  we*d  have  gladly 
chosen  the  branding  fire. 

"The  name  of  our  play  is  Night  to 
Howl,"  Penelope  announced  when 
she  had  us  all  perched  on  benches 
in  the  schoolhouse.  "It  is  a  comedy, 
but  it  gives  the  actors  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  dramatic  highlights. 
The  plot  is  simple.  I  will  play  the 
part  of  a  wealthy  girl.  My  husband, 
George,  will  play  the  part  of  my 
father  who  resents  the  attentions  of 
my  suitor  from  a  poor  family.  That 
part  will  be  played  by  Tippy." 

Tippy  howled  like  a  hound  with 
his  tail  in  a  trap  but  Penelope 
ignored  him.  "My  father  prefers  a 
boy  from  our  own  social  circle.  He 
will  be  played  by  Major  Tom.  My 
younger  brother,  played  by  Jim  here 
(she  pointed  at  me),  will  give  both 
suitors  a  lot  of  trouble." 

I  looked  at  the  Major  and  Tippy. 
I  wouldn't  need  to  give  them 
trouble.  They  already  had  it.  I 
couldn't  quite  imagine  those  two 
fighting  over  the  attention  of  Pene- 
lope Fray,  even  in  a  play.  That 
would  take  better  acting  than  either 
of  them  was  capable  of. 

Parts  were  handed  out  to  several 
others,  most  of  them  women,  but  I 
didn't  pay  much  attention.  I  was 
too  stunned  at  what  I  had  already 
heard.  Pastor  Patzel  stood  up  when 
Penelope  finished.  "Remember,  folks, 
it's  for  the  church.  Let's  all  do  our 
best." 

Those  were  the  crudest  words  I'd 
ever  heard.  The  Major  and  Tippy 
were  ready  to  walk  out  on  Penelope, 
but  when  Pastor  Patzel  said  that  I 
knew    we    were    stuck.    The    Major 


would  do  anything  to  help  get  that 
church  building  finished.  He  would 
even  take  a  part  in  a  play.  And  that 
promised  to  be  the  supreme  sacrifice. 
The  first  practice  was  a  warning 
of  things  to  come,  but  we  didn't  see 
it.  Penelope  Fray's  pet  cat,  Samson, 
came  to  practice  with  her.  Now 
Tippy  hates  cats  like  an  ape  hates 
beauty.  When  he  saw  Samson,  he 
let  out  a  blast  that  brought  the 
hackles  up  along  the  cat's  back. 
Penelope  seldom  backs  off  from  any 
challenge  but  she  did  this  time, 
promising  to  keep  Samson  away  from 
play  practice.  It  was  either  Tippy 
or  Samson  and  I  think  she  knew  it. 
At  that,  Samson  was  probably  the 
better  actor. 

FINALLY,  the  big  night  came. 
The  schoolhouse  was  only  about 
half-full,  which  meant  that  the 
church  building  fund  wasn't  going 
to  get  as  much  money  as  we  needed 
Just  before  starting  time  Penelope 
called  on  the  Major  to  fix  a  curtain, 
which  was  really  a  sheet  that 
wouldn't  slide  along  the  wire  we 
had  put  up. 

"I'm  so  nervous,"  Penelope  gig- 
geld.  "I'm  flitting  around  like  a 
bird." 

Tippy  grunted.  "Something  like 
an    overstuffed   buzzard." 

The  Major  stood  on  a  chair  and 
stretched  as  far  as  he  could  to  reach 
the  trouble  spot,  which  was  a  splice 
in  the  wire.  There  was  a  rip  that 
sounded  like  a  bear  going  through 
a  tent. 

For  a  split  second,  the  Major 
froze  hke  a  statue  of  the  discus 
thrower.    Then   he   came   down   off 
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that  chair  like  a  prairie  dog  diving 
into  his  hole.  The  curtain  was  fixed, 
but  the  trouble  area  had  suddenly 
been  transferred  to  the  seat  of  the 
Major's  pants. 

The  Major  backed  against  the 
curtain  like  a  cornered  wolf  until 
a  woman  who  had  been  sewing  up 
a  rip  in  one  of  the  curtains  came 
to  the  rescue. 

"Go  into  the  dressing  room,  Tom, 
and  take  off  those  pants.  Throw 
them  out  and  FU  sew  them  up  for 
you." 

The  dressing  room  was  a  little 
corner  backstage  curtained  off  from 
everything  else  where  actors  changed 
their  costumes. 

Since  the  Major  wasn't  due  on- 
stage the  first  part  of  the  play,  it 
appeared  we  might  survive  the 
crisis.  The  curtain  was  pulled  only 
five  minutes  late. 

Early  in  the  play,  however,  we  hit 
a  crisis  we  hadn't  anticipated.  Tippy 
was  about  to  propose  to  Penelope 
while  George  Fray,  playing  the  part 
of  Penelope's  father,  was  standing 
at  one  entrance  watching,  ready  to 
break  up  the  proposal.  I  was  to 
enter  and  pester  Tippy. 

Just  as  I  pulled  back  the  curtain 
to  make  my  entrance,  something 
shot  past  me  fike  a  gray  comet. 
Tippy  was  standing  in  front  of 
Penelope  ready  to  drop  on  one  knee 
for  the  proposal  scene. 

Now  Samson  is  a  big  cat  and  as 
he  leaped  across  the  stage  toward 
Penelope  he  looked  as  big  as  a 
horse  to  me.  Tippy  saw  him  and 
stopped  his  speech,  chopping  one 
word  in  two  like  he'd  used  an  ax 
on  it.   He  aimed  a  vicious  kick  at 


the  cat,  but  his  intentions  were  bet- 
ter than  his  aim.  Samson  took  the 
hint,  anyway,  and  kept  right  on 
going.  Tippy  turned  his  attentions 
back  to  his  part. 

Samson  headed  right  toward 
George  Fray  who  was  standing  like 
a  post.  But  that  post  came  unglued 
when  Samson  hit  his  legs.  George's 
kick  was  truer  than  Tippy's,  due 
perhaps  to  more  practice.  It  con- 
nected solidly  with  the  cat's  ribs. 

Samson  squalled,  then  he  really 
began  picking  them  up  and  laying 
them  down.  He  shot  back  across 
stage  as  if  he  had  a  thousand  de- 
mons latched  onto  his  tail. 

Tippy  had  ignored  the  cat  and 
proceeded  with  his  part  in  the  play. 
He  was  just  going  down  on  one  knee 
for  the  proposal  scene  and  was  too 
far  down  to  check  himself  when  he 
saw  Samson  coming.  Samson  either 
didn't  see  where  he  was  going  or 
else  he  just  didn't  give  a  hoot.  He 
was  at  the  exact  spot  Tippy  had 
marked  for  his  knee  at  precisely  the 
instant  that  knee  arrived. 

Samson's  yowl  would  have  made 
Sitting  Bull  turn  green  with  envy. 
Tippy  leaped  up  like  he'd  stepped 
on  a  rattler  and  in  the  confusion  I 
couldn't  hear  what  he  said  but  I'll 
guarantee  it  wasn't  in  the  script. 

Samson  was  far  from  dead  in  spite 
of  what  people  must  have  thought. 
He  covered  the  space  between  him 
and  George  in  two  leaps.  But  that 
was  a  disastrous  choice  of  directions. 
George  met  him  in  mid-air  with  the 
pointed  toe  of  a  boot. 

Samson  turned  loose  another 
squall  that  couldn't  have  been  bet- 
tered   if   a    swarm    of   hornets    had 
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gotten  into  a  den  of  wildcats.  He 
wheeled  toward  Penelope  and  dived 
for  what  he  thought  was  safety  un- 
der the  hem  of  her  dress.  Her  squeal 
put  Samson's  best  efforts  to  shame. 

Samson  must  have  decided  that 
the  water  wheel  of  a  sawmill  would 
have  been  a  safer  place  judging  from 
the  way  he  exploded  from  under 
Penelope's  skirts.  He'd  had  enough 
of  a  stage  career.  He  headed  for 
the  nearest  exit. 

This  presented  another  problem. 
Samson  hadn't  been  to  enough  re- 
hearsals. He  couldn't  find  an  exit 
so  he  prepared  to  make  one.  He'd 
had  all  he  wanted  of  going  under 
things  so,  when  he  reached  the  near- 
est sheet,  he  leaped  high,  evidently 
thinking  he  was  near  enough  being 
an  angel  that  he  could  fly  over  the 
top  of  that  sheet. 

He  misjudged  by  about  two  feet 
and  landed  well  up  on  the  sheet. 
He  dug  in  his  claws  as  if  he  ex- 
pected a  long  ride.  It  was  really  a 
short  one.  The  wires  Tippy  has  put 
up  to  hold  the  sheets  hadn't  been 
meant  to  hold  flying  cats.  The  wire 
gave  way  and  every  curtain  in  the 
set  came  down. 

Samson  squalled  again  as  he  dis- 
appeared in  a  sea  of  sheets.  I  didn't 
notice  that.  I  saw  what  everybody 
was  staring  at.  The  Major  was 
standing  in  the  comer  that  had  been 
the  dressing  room  with  nothing  be- 
low his  shirttail  but  his  red  flannels. 

The  crowd  roared  with  laughter 
while  the  Major  grabbed  his  pants 
from  the  woman  >vho  hadn't  quite 
finished  her  repair  job.  He  got  into 
those  pants  in  what  seemed  to  be 
one  motion,  leaving  the  needle  and 
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thread  dangling  from  the  seat. 

Tippy  made  a  dash  for  backstage 
except  there  was  no  backstage  now 
that  the  curtains  were  down.  Samson 
got  out  of  his  tangle  of  sheets  and 
headed  for  an  open  window.  The 
only  thing  in  his  way  was  Tippy 
and  he  used  him  for  a  steppingstone 
to  get  a  better  leap  at  the  window. 
I  don't  know  which  squalled  the 
loudest,  Tippy  or  Samson. 

As  the  confusion  subsided.  Pastor 
Patzel  came  to  the  center  of  the 
stage.  "You  saw  a  completely  unre- 
hearsed scene  tonight,"  he  shouted 
to  the  crowd.  "Give  your  names  to 
the  ticket  taker  so  you  will  be  let 
in  free  tomorrow  night  to  see  the 
play  we  rehearsed.  Bring  your 
friends,  we  want  a  full  house." 

THE  PLACE  was  packed  the 
second  night.  No  matter  how 
poorly  we  performed  in  the  play, 
our  real  success,  getting  money  to 
help  furnish  the  church,  was 
guaranteed. 

The  Major  peeked  out  at  the 
crowd.  "Strange,"  he  said  to  Tippy 
and  me,  "how  God  works  some- 
times to  bring  about  his  wonders. 
Look  at  the  size  of  that  crowd.  Be- 
cause of  Samson,  we'll  have  twice 
as  much  money  for  our  church." 

I  found  it  hard  to  picture  Samson 
as  one  of  God's  miracle  workers.  But 
the  evidence  was  pretty  convincing. 

Maybe  people  were  hoping  for  a 
repeat  performance  of  the  show  the 
night  before.  But  Samson  had  ended 
his  acting  career.  One  thing  sure, 
even  if  we  had  been  great  actors, 
we  couldn't  possibly  have  topped 
Samson's  performance.  ■  ■ 


Cod's  Dreams 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


AS  A  STATE  youth  conference 
was  being  concluded  in  Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania,  four  hundred 
delegates  lined  the  church  sanc- 
turary  walls  to  certify  their  sense 
of  Christian  fellowship  and  to  ex- 
press their  goodbyes.  One  of  the 
young  men  uttered  a  prayer  which 
bespoke  his  innermost  feelings.  Said 
he:  "O  God,  I  thank  thee  for 
revealing  to  me  some  of  thy  eternal 
dreams."  The  prayer  startled  us. 
Does  God  have  dreams  for  his  crea- 
tion? Why  should  he  not  have 
dreams?  What  are  his   dreams? 

First,  Men  Dream 

History  declares  that  for  men  the 
dream  comes  first,  then  the  fulfill- 
ment. Virgil  dreamed  of  a  perfect 
state  and  gave  us  the  Aeneid.  Moses 
dreamed  of  the  Promised  Land  and 
brought  the  people  of  Israel  to  the 
verge  of  it.  Michelangelo  dreamed  of 
creating  out  of  marble  statues 
great    Bible    heroes    and    gave    us 


marvelous  sculptures  of  Moses  and 
David.  DaVinci  dreamed  of  placing 
on  canvas  "The  Last  Supper"  and 
gave  us  a  masterpiece  of  inspiration. 
Columbus  dreamed  of  a  land  beyond 
the  horizon  and  discovered  America. 
Beethoven  dreamed  of  the  glories  of 
the  moonlight  and  produced  "The 
Moonlight  Sonata."  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh dreamed  of  crossing  the  un- 
charted Atlantic  and,  to  the  acclaim 
of  the  millions,  set  his  plane  down 
on  Bourget  Field,  Paris.  For  cen- 
turies men  dreamt  of  what  might  be 
on  the  moon.  As  today's  astronauts 
landed  on  its  surface,  our  generation 
has  seen  the  fulfillment  of  the 
ancient  dream.  Indeed,  first  comes 
the  dream,  then  the  achievement. 

From  the  account  of  his  dream  in 
Genesis  28:15,  something  like  this 
must  have  animated  Jacob.  He 
dreamed  of  a  ladder  which  reached 
to  heaven  with  angels  ascending 
and  descending  on  it.  When  he 
awoke,  knowing  that  he  had  been 
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in  touch  with  divine  sources,  he  said: 
"Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place, 
and  I  did  not  know  it."  The  Lord 
is  available  to  any  of  us  when  we 
bow  reverently  before  him  and  let 
him  reveal  his  eternal  dreams. 

God's  Dreams 

What  are  God's  dreams  for  his 
creation?  There  are  four  dreams 
which  God's  Word  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  hold  before  us.  We 
need  to  ponder  them  and  set  our- 
selves, then,  to  help  fulfill  them. 
These  are  God's  dreams: 

1.  That  we  shall  have  a  cause  to 
which  we  can  commit  our  lives.  A 
cause  integrates  life,  the  psycholo- 
gists tell  us.  We  tend  to  polarize  all 
our  thinking  and  action  around  the 
cause  that  calls  us.  Thus  life  gains 
purpose  and  meaning. 

When  dean  at  Princeton  Chapel, 
Dr.  Russell  Wicks  suggested  that  a 
cause  must  be  measured  by  a  two- 
fold yardstick:  1)  Is  it  big  enough 
for  me  to  give  my  whole  life  to  it? 
2)  Will  it  bring  blessing  to  human- 
kind? 

Periodically,  we  need  to  take  stock 
of  our  causes.  So  many  people  today 
seem  to  be  giving  their  time  and 
energies  to  trivial  causes.  It  is  easy 
to  fritter  away  time,  talent,  money, 
effort,  on  unworthy  causes. 

Think  of  the  men  and  women  who 
have  lived  for  a  great  cause  whose 
names  are  now  inscribed  on  the 
scrolls  of  history.  Are  they  not  those 
who  dreamed  great  dreams  and 
then  gave  their  lives  for  their  ful- 
fillment? 

Consider  Martin  Luther.  In  going 
up  the  steps  of  the  Vatican  on  his 
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knees  to  do  penance  in  the  hope 
of  forgiveness,  he  suddenly  stood 
up  and  said:  "This  is  not  the  way 
God  would  have  me  know  forgive- 
ness. I  can  be  renewed  spiritually 
by  faith  in  him."  Whereupon  he 
walked  down  the  steps  of  the  Vati- 
can and  away  to  the  Protestant  Re- 
formation. 

David  Livingstone  was  as  a 
"driven  man"  as  he  moved  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  heart  of  Africa. 
Finally,  his  wife  and  child  could 
take  the  rigors  of  the  tropics  no 
longer,  and  he  had  to  send  them 
back  to  London.  But  he  went  on, 
not  knowing  the  perils  ahead.  One 
day  the  natives  found  him  kneeling 
dead  at  his  bedside.  By  pursuing 
his  dream,  David  Livingstone  had 
opened  up  the  great  continent  of 
Africa  to  Christ  and  Western 
civilization. 

Young  Abraham  Lincoln  went 
down  the  Mississippi  River  on  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat.  In  New  Orleans  he 
saw  black  slaves  being  auctioned  on 
the  block  as  cattle,  separated  ruth- 
lessly from  loved  ones,  and  sent 
whither  they  had  no  choice.  To  the 
revulsion  within  him  he  promised: 
"When  I  get  my  chance  I  will  hit 
this  tiafiic  and  will  hit  it  hard."  In 
1863,  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion over  his  signature  as  the  nation's 
president,  freed  4,000,000  slaves  and 
fulfilled  his  dream. 

It  is  said  that  Richard  Wagner, 
the  great  musician,  could  not  dispose 
of  his  compositions  in  his  native 
Germany.  He  tiaveled  to  Paris  in 
the  hope  of  selHng  some,  but  without 
much  success.  His  music  was  so 
different  from   compositions   known 


up  to  that  time.  Finally,  to  have 
food  to  eat,  his  wife  took  off  her 
wedding  ring  and  said:  "Pawn  this 
and  it  will  give  us  money  for  food." 
When  Wagner  sensed  the  belief 
his  wife  had  in  his  ability,  he  went 
out  with  renewed  determination  and 
sold  his  first  compositions.  He  was 
on  the  way  to  being  hailed  as  the 
era's  musical  genius. 

What  is  your  cause?  Life  is  worth- 
while only  as  you  choose  one  and 
follow  through  to  the  end  with  it. 
Jesus  said:  "For  this  cause  I  came 
into  the  world,  and  for  this  cause  I 
will  lay  down  my  life  and  take  it  up 
again."  We  can  commend  no  greater 
cause  to  you  than  the  cause  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  making  known  his 
Gospel  in  today's  world. 

2.  The  second  of  God's  dreams  is 
that  we  shall  live  in  the  spirit  of 
sharing  rather  than  getting. 

Our  generation  has  the  "gimmes." 
It  is  "gimme  this,  and  gimme  me 
that,  and  gimme  everything."  But 
just  getting  never  brings  lasting 
happiness.  The  happiest  people  are 
those  who  have  learned  to  share  and 
to  do  so  willingly  and  spontaneously. 

When  our  daughter  was  small 
and  we  had  to  travel  considerably, 
we  would  endeavor  always  on  return 
home  to  have  something  to  bring 
her.  We  knew  her  first  words  would 
be:  "What  bring  me.  Daddy?"  So 
oui'  family  became  ardent  patrons 
of  the  5-and-lO  cent  stores.  But 
when  we  asked  her  to  share  she 
would  say:  "No,  it's  mine;  I  want 
it."  She  had  not  learned  the  joys  of 
sharing.  We  fear  that  there  are 
many  grown-ups  who  have  this  same 
selfishness.  They  have  never  gotten 


out  of  the  childish  notion  of  just 
getting  for  themselves.  Are  we  will- 
ing to  share  of  the  abundance  of 
the  gifts  God  has  given  us? 

It  is  said  that  when  Queen  Eliza- 
beth II  and  her  sister,  Margaret, 
were  in  their  girlhood  days  in  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  people  would  often 
bring  a  gift  to  Elizabeth  as  heir  to 
the  throne.  Then  Elizabeth  would 
innocently  say:  "Is  there  nothing  for 
Margaret?"  The  spirit  of  sharing 
ought  to  prevail  within  each  of  us. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  novels 
of  all  time  is  Magnificent  Obsession 
by  Lloyd  C.  Douglas.  In  it  a  kindly 
doctor  goes  about  the  community 
serving  those  who  needed  his  heal- 
ing ministry.  When  people  could 
not  pay  for  his  services,  he  would 
say:  "Do  a  good  turn  for  somebody 
else."  The  whole  community  became 
thus  engaged,  doing  good  turns 
which  created  a  real  spirit  of  fellow- 
ship. One  day  he  and  a  young  uni- 
versity student  were  in  a  boat  on  a 
Michigan  lake  when  a  summer 
squall  came  up.  The  boat  was  over- 
turned and  the  kindly  doctor's  life 
was  lost  while  the  university  stu- 
dent's was  spared.  The  whole  com- 
munity was  incensed  over  the  loss 
of  their  doctor.  In  the  hospital,  there 
was  slowly  hammered  out  in  the 
mind  of  the  student  the  conviction 
that  he  must  take  the  place  of  the 
doctor.  He  prepared  to  be  a  physi- 
cian but  without  the  success  of  his 
predecessor.  One  day  the  old  doc- 
tor's diary  in  code  was  found.  The 
young  doctor,  the  old  doctor's 
daughter,  and  a  nurse  deciphered 
it.  They  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
old  doctor's  life.  Lloyd  Douglas  says 
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it  is  to  be  found  on  such  and  such 
a  page  in  the  Bible.  He  does  not 
tell  the  verses  but  we  can  well 
fathom:  "He  who  would  lose  his  life 
for  my  sake  shall  surely  find  it."  ''He 
who  would  find  life  must  lose  it 
for  my  sake." 

Have  you  learned  the  true  joy  of 
sharing  with  others  the  gifts  which 
are  yours?  Do  you  appreciate  the 
blessings  God  constantly  bestows 
upon  you?  Only  as  we  learn  to  share 
are  we  helping  God  fulfill  his  dream. 

3.  The  third  of  God's  dreams  is 
that  we  shall  all  come  to  live  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood. 

Little  Zacchaeus  up  in  the  tree 
was  seen  by  Jesus  as  he  passed  along 
the  way.  Jesus  said:  "Zacchaeus, 
come  down,  I  will  eat  with  you 
today."  Immediately  Zacchaeus  be- 
came a  personality  in  his  own  esti- 
mation. In  the  course  of  the  meal, 
lie  said:  "I  will  restore  fourfold  to 
any  whom  I  have  wronged."  The 
expansion  of  his  personality  came  as 
he  experienced  recognition  and  a 
new  sense  of  importance  in  God's 
scheme  of  things.  That's  one  of  the 
little-acclaimed  values  in  brother- 
hood. 

In  these  days  do  we  not  need  to 
discover  that  every  human  being 
is  a  child  of  God?  Dr.  S.  W.  Hughes 
of  City  Temple,  London,  visiting 
America  some  years  ago,  said: 
"There  are  no  nobodies  in  God's 
universe;  everyone  is  a  somebody." 
We  Christians  are  called  to  practice 
this  truth  in  these  tumultuous  days 
of  racial  tension.  Every  person  in 
God's  creation  is  a  somebody,  and 
of  infinite  worth  in  his  eyes. 

I  cannot  forget  an  experience  in  a 


great  convention  for  youth  in 
Philadelphia.  I  was  among  a  group 
of  sixty  ministers  to  aid  in  the 
communion  service  in  the  huge  civic 
auditorium.  Together  we  took  the 
platter  with  cups  of  grape  juice 
to  the  far  end  of  the  auditorium. 
The  crowd  was  so  large  that  the 
officiating  minister  asked  tw^o  people 
to  share  one  cup.  As  the  platter 
went  down  one  row  and  came  back 
the  second  row,  there  were  two  cups 
for  foui-  people  —  one  black  and 
three  whites.  The  black  lad  took  the 
cup  and  passed  on  the  platter  with 
the  next  chap  passing  the  last  cup 
for  the  two  at  the  end  of  the  row. 
We  wondered  what  would  happen. 
When  the  presiding  clergyman  gave 
the  command  to  drink,  the  black  lad 
took  his  sip  and  passed  on  the  cup. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
white  lad  drank  of  the  cup.  Then 
we  knew  that  the  true  meaning  of 
the  communion  had  been  fulfilled. 
"There  are  no  nobodies  in  God's 
universe.  Everyone  is  a  somebody" 
and  of  infinite  worth  to  him.  We 
Christians  must  come  to  sense  that 
brotherhood  —  the  oneness  of  his 
human  creation  —  is  a  dream  of 
God  which  must  be  fulfilled. 

4.  The  fourth  of  God's  dreams  is 
that  we  shall  come  to  that  place  in 
life  where  we  have  an  inner  peace.  ^ 

Look  about  you  and  note  how 
many  of  God's  children  have  no 
sense  of  inner  quietness  and  per- 
sonal peace.  It  is  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  our  generation  that  milhons  of 
God's  children  are  so  restless  and 
torn  with  inner  tensions.  Is  it  not 
because  they  have  never  experienced 
the  peace  of  God  in  their  lives? 
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How  can  that  young  man  have 
peace  when  he  has  only  base 
thoughts  about  the  opposite  sex? 
How  can  that  wife  have  peace  when 
-  she  thinks  selfishly  of  her  husband 
m  who  must  give  himself  unstintingly 
to  his  work  if  he  is  to  have  the 
wherewithal  to  support  his  family? 
How  can  that  businessman  or  em- 
ployer have  peace  when  he  has  no 
sympathy  for  or  readiness  to  enter 
into  the  problems  of  his  employes? 

In  the  Bible  the  word  used  over 
and  over  again  is  "peace."  In  the 
New  Testament  the  word  ''salvation" 
is  mentioned  only  nine  times,  but 
the  word  "peace"  is  used  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  times.  "My 
peace  I  leave  with  you."  "My  peace 
I  give  unto  you."  "Peace  be  with 
you."  Peace,  peace,  peace!  When 
will  we  learn  that  if  we  would 
fulfill  God's  dreams  we  must  be 
workers  and  seekers  for  peace? 

One  summer  it  was  our  privilege 
to  serve  in  the  far  west  at  a  summer 
camp.    One   of   the   campers   was   a 


full-blooded  American  Indian.  Phy- 
sically he  was  a  superb  specimen  of 
young  manhood.  Yet  he  daily  broke 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  camp.  He 
left  his  cabin  before  reveille 
sounded.  We  called  him  into  camp 
council  session  and  asked  him  why 
he  persisted  in  breaking  this  rule. 
Then  we  learned  that  he  had  been 
going  out  each  morning  to  one  of 
the  hilltops  there  to  commune  with 
the  Great  Spirit.  Said  he:  "If  Indian 
would  have  peace  with  his  brother, 
Indian  must  have  peace  with  his 
God." 

Who  could  ever  forget  that  state- 
ment? Is  that  not  one  of  the  eternal 
secrets  for  which  all  of  mankind 
strives?  Inner  peace  comes  only  from 
God. 

The  memorable  words  of  Lucille 
Trent  sum  it  all  up  for  those  who 
would  make  God's  dreams  come 
true : 

Stick  to  your  dreams,  intrepid  few. 
The  world  has  bitter  need  of  you. 


Discussion  Helps 

Biblical   Material:   Gen.    28:10ff;    37;    Deut.    34:1-5;    Prov.    29:18; 
Matt.  4. 

1.  An  old  adage  says,  "the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection  is  very 
great."  Does  your  experience  substantiate  this  assertion? 

2.  Proverbs  29:18  declares:   "Where  there  is  no   vision,   the  people 
perish."  Does  this  apply  to  individuals  as  well? 

3.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  said,  "I  have  a  dream."  He  did  not  say, 
"I  have  an  ambition."  What  is  the  difference? 

4.  Is  it  really  more  satisfying  to  give  than  to  receive? 

"What  we  pile  into  the  corners  of  the  heart  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance, for  none  of  us  knows  what  emergency  or  change  in  circum- 
stance will  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  survive  on  what  we  have  stored 
away." — June  Parker  Goldman 
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Hews  in  Pictures 


Three  photos  (left)  of  a  Passover  Seder 
held  at  sea  in  USS  Constellation  (CVA- 
64)  on  29  and  30  March,  1972.  Planning 
was  done  by  EMS  Alan  Solomon,  Jewish 
Lay  Leader,  and  the  ^oods  were  sup- 
plied by  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  New  York.  Invitations  and  the 
Passover  Haggada  were  designed  and 
adapted  for  the  occasion  by  Lt.  Leslie 
Racowsky,  D.  C,  USN,  and  Lt.  Randall 
Gingess,  JAGC,  USN,  and  were  printed 
aboard  ship.  CDR.  David  Kushner, 
USN,  presided  over  both  Seder  celebra- 
tions. The  25  Jewish  personnel  who 
make  up  Congregation  Beth  Shalom  in 
Constellation  were  joined  by  CAPT. 
J.  D.  Ward,  Commanding  Officer,  CDR. 
C.  F.  Schmidt,  Protestant  Chaplain,  and 
friends. 

Sergeant  Major  Angel  Garcia-Candal 
(below)  was  recently  selected  as  the 
U.S.  Army  Japan's  "Outstanding  Prot- 
estant Layman  of  the  Year"  for  the 
innumerable  hours  of  service  he  has 
given  to  the  Camp  Zama  Protestant 
Congregation. 
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SAMPLE   POST  CARD  APPLICATION 
(Standard  Form  76) 


FILL  OUT  BOTH  SIDKS  OF  THE  CARD 


OFFICIAL  ELECTION  BALLOTING  MATERIAL— VIA  AIR  MAIL 


To: 
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Have  you  obtained  your  absentee  ballot  for  next  month's  National  Election? 
A  copy  of  it  is  reproduced  above.  An  officer  in  every  military  unit  is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  disseminating  information  about  military 
votii^  procedures.  What  percentage  of  the  eligible  Armed  Forces  voters 
will  exercise  the  franchise  for  whose  defense  they  wear  the  uniform? 
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National  4-H  Week;  National  Lighthouse  Week;  National 

Pharmacy  Week;  National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped Week. 

Country  Music  Month. 

19th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Child  Health  Day  by  Presidential  Proclamation.  Mahatma 

Gandhi  born  this  day  in  1869. 

Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week. 

National  Newspaper  Week. 

Ocean   Development   Conference,    Tokyo,    Japan. 

Fire  Prevention  Week.   National  School  Lunch  Week. 

20th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Columbus   Day,  a  legal  holiday.   Canadian   Thanksgiving 

Day. 

International  Letter  Writing  Week. 

Birthday  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Black    Poetry    Week    in    honor    particularly    of    Jupiter 

Hammon,  born  Oct.   17,   1711,  the  first  black  American 

to  publish  his  own  poetry. 

21st  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

International  Motor  Exhibition,  Earl's  Court,  London. 

CornwaUis  surrendered  to  Washington  at  Yorktown,  Va., 

on  this  day  in  1781. 

National  Day  of  Prayer. 

American  Education  Week.   National  Cleaner  Air  Week. 

22nd  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

VETERANS  DAY,  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 

UNITED  NATIONS  DAY. 

Harvard  University  founded  this  day  in  1636. 

23rd  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  STANDARD  TIME  begins 

at  2:00  a.m. 
Oct.  31  Halloween,  or  All  Hallow's  Eve.  National  UNICEF  Day. 

Reformation  Day,  commemorates  Luther's  signing  of  his 

thesis  in  1517. 
Oct.  31 -Nov.  7   National  Horse  Show,  New  York. 


Oct. 

1-7 

Oct. 

1-31 

Oct. 

1 

Oct. 

2 

Oct. 

3-9 

Oct. 

4-10 

Oct. 

4-10 

Oct. 

8-14 

Oct. 

8 

Oct. 

9 

Oct. 

9-15 

Oct. 

11 

Oct. 

14-21 

Oct. 

15 

Oct. 

18-28 

Oct. 

19 

Oct. 

21 

Oct. 

22-23 

Oct. 

22 

Oct. 

23 

Oct. 

24 

Oct. 

28 

Oct. 

29 
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Worth  Repeating 


This  may  be  the  machine  age,  but  love  is  still  man-maid. 

Remember  when  a  hero  meant  a  person  and  not  a  sandwich? 

The  trouble  with  staying  home  from  work  is  that  you  have  to  drink 
coflFee  on  your  own  time. 

Money  is  what  things  i-un  into  and  people  run  out  of. 

Loneliness  is  more  an  attitude  than  a  circumstance;  more  self-inflicted 
than  outwardly  caused. 

Are  you  a  thoughtful  doubter  —  or  a  doubtful  thinker? 

Kids  who  don't  zero  in  on  grades  get  shot  down. 

The  bathing  suits  on  this  year's  scene  must  be  believed  to  be  seen. 

Anything  you  get  for  nothing  usually  costs  more  than  you  can  afford. 

People  with  fiery  tempers  often  cook  their  own  goose. 

Real  faith  results  in  active  response,  responsive  action,  and  willing 
obedience. 

Faith  can  transform  anxiety  into  assurance,  and  turn  uncertainty  into 
understanding. 

It  is  always  easier  to  see  both  sides  of  a  question  if  your  prejudices 
or  money  aren't  involved. 

You've  reached  middle  age  when  all  you  exercise  is  caution. 
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Books  Are  Friendly  Things 


Free  to  Be  Me  by  Bill  G.  West,  Word  Books,  Waco,  Texas.   1971.   149 
pages.  $3.95,  cloth. 

Bill  West  is  a  minister  who  experiences  joy  in  living  and  wants  others 
to  do  so,  too.  There  are  thirty-one  short  chapters  and  each  could  be  an 
excellent  starter  for  a  day,  or  the  basis  of  closing  thoughts  before  sleep. 
The  first  four  chapters  treat  the  subject  of  "the  problem,"  under  the 
general  idea  of  the  hang-up.  The  next  four  speak  of  resources  for  help. 
From  that  point  to  the  end  one  runs  with  Jesus  as  our  Lord  deals  with 
people  who  had  hang-ups  very  much  like  our  own.  There  is  real  wisdom 
expressed  in  a  simple  and  very  readable  style. 

Personality  and  Christian  Faith  by  Lowell  G.  Colston  and  Paul  E. 
Johnson,  Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tennessee.  1972.  240  pages.  $5.95,  cloth. 
These  professors  of  psychology  and  pastoral  care  take  the  new  interest 
in  personal  consciousness  and  development  seriously.  They  beUeve  it 
appropriate  that  freedom  from  hang-ups  about  guilt  and  anxiety  should 
lead  to  personality  development  and  social  responsibility.  The  Christian 
faith  gives  motivation  and  strength  for  such  growth.  The  authors  speak 
with  approval  of  the  work  of  such  men  as  Frankl,  Berne,  Perls,  Rogers, 
Goldstein,  and  Allport.  They  work  out  a  kind  of  synthesis  which  should 
prove  helpful  to  one  just  beginning  to  study  the  matter  of  personality  growth. 

Celebrate  the  Temporary  by  Clyde  Reid,  Illustrations  by  Patricia  Collins, 
Harper  &  Row,  New  York.  1972.  89  pages.  $3.95,  cloth. 

This  is  a  beautiful  invitation  to  let  go  and  enjoy  the  present  moment. 
It  does  not  reject  the  past  nor  deny  the  future  but  seeks  to  make  one 
aware  of  the  rich  possibilities  which  only  the  present  holds.  The  work  is 
even  shorter  than  its  89  pages  suggest  but  it  could  make  your  day  —  make 
any  day,  and  do  it  every  day. 

Going  to  Jail:  The  Political  Prisoner  by  Howard  Levy,  M.  D.  and  David 

Miller,  Grove  Press,   New  York.   1972.   243  pages.   $5.95,  cloth. 

Going  to  jail  and  want  to  come  out  alive?  Or  know  what  it  is  like,  out 
of  curiosity,  perhaps,  or  better,  concern  for  one's  brother?  This  book 
can  help.  Levy  was  court-martialed  for  refusing  to  obey  an  order  to 
train  Special  Forces  troops.  Miller  was  the  first  man  convicted  for  draft 
card  burning.  They  write  out  of  their  own  experience  about  the  elements  of 
prison  life  most  important  to  the  "political  prisoner."  One  may  not  share 
the  authors'  philosophy  and  yet  learn  from  them. 

— Raymond  R.  Van  Heukelom 
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Prayers  for  the 
United  Nations 


O  HEAVENLY  Father,  grant,  we  beseech  thee,  that  out  of  the 
bitter  memories  of  strife  and  loss  we  may  conceive  a  more 
excellent  way  for  the  nations  of  the  earth,  whereby  justice  and  order 
may  be  maintained,  and  the  differences  of  people  be  resolved  in 
equity.  *We  pray  thee  to  establish  our  purpose  on  sure  foundations 
and  prosper  our  labours  that  thy  will  may  be  done;  through  Jesus 
Christ  Our  Lord.  — League  of  Nations  Union 

ETERNAL  God,  we  beseech  thee  for  all  who  serve  in  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  Grant  thy  blessing  upon  their  endeavors 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  world  through  cooperation  in  education 
and  other  fields  of  human  service;  and  may  thy  Holy  Spirit  so  guide 
their  deliberations  in  Council  and  Assembly,  that  all  causes  of  strife 
may  be  removed,  and  peace  and  concord  be  secured  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

OGOD,  who  has  put  into  the  hearts  of  men  a  great  longing  for 
peace  but  hast  also  given  to  man  the  power  to  choose:  Grant 
us  the  will  to  make  our  choices  in  accordance  with  thy  will.  Bind 
the  world  together,  O  God,  in  fellowship,  service,  and  love,  and 
grant  that  we  may  take  our  part  in  the  fulfillment  of  thy  purpose; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

TEACH  US,  O  Lord,  to  see  other  lands  and  people  by  the  light 
of  the  faith  we  profess;  that  we  may  check  in  ourselves  all  un- 
generous judgments,  all  presumptuous  claims;  that  being  ever  ready 
to  recognize  the  needs  and  rightful  claims  of  other  nations  we  may 
do  whatever  in  us  lies  to  remove  old  hatreds  and  rivalries,  and  to 
hasten  new  understandings,  that  each  may  bring  his  tribute  of  excel- 
lence to  the  treasury  of  our  common  humanity. 
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A  policeman  accompanied  a  man 
who  had  just  been  injured  to  the 
hospital.  On  the  way  in  the  ambu- 
lance he  asked  the  man  his  occupa- 
tion. 

"An  ex-steeplejack,"  was  the  fel- 
low's reply. 

"When  did  you  give  up  your 
trade?"  asked  the  policeman. 

"About  halfway  down,"  was  the 
answer. — Grit. 

A  wife  who  had  joined  a  bowling 
league  returned  from  her  first  at- 
tempt at  the  new  sport  and  was 
asked  by  her  golfing  husband:  "How 
did  you  do?" 

Replied  his  wife  airily,  "Well,  at 
least  I  didn't  lose  any  balls!" 


Judge:  Have  you  ever  appeared 
as  a  witness  in  a  suit  before.  Miss 
Bailey? 

Witness:  No,  your  Honor.  The  last 
time  I  was  in  court  I  wore  a  red 
wool  dress. 

Mary:  "I  don't  see  how  those  dirty 
old  football  players  ever  get  clean!" 

Jane:  "Silly  girl!  What  do  you 
suppose  the  scrub  team  is  for?" 
— Grit. 

The  boy  was  practicing  his  violin 
lesson  in  the  house.  His  sister  was 
playing  with  the  family  dog  on  the 
porch.  As  the  boy  scraped  away  the 
dog  howled  dismally. 

Finally,  the  sister  shouted,  "For 
goodness'  sake,  Johnny,  can't  you 
play  something  the  dog  doesn't 
know?" 

The  old  couple  lived  deep  in  the 
mountains.  He  was  95  and  she  was 
90.  The  son,  a  man  of  75,  had  died. 

After  the  burial,  as  the  old  folks 
made  their  way  back  to  their  cabin, 
the  old  woman  noticed  a  tear  roll 
down  her  husband's  cheek. 

She  patted  him  tenderly  on  the 
arm.  "Never  mind,  John,"  she  said, 
"Never  mind.  You  know  I  always 
said  we'd  never  raise  that  boy  of 
ours." 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  11,  13,  14,  Sun  Photos;  pages 
17-20,      Wycliffe      Bible      Translators; 
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Jr.;  page  35,  Fabian  Bachrach;  pages 
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Navy  and  U.S.  Army. 
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